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To produce results, visual presentations must 
command attention and hold it tight. That’s why 
outstanding companies depend on The Jam Handy 
Organization for professional help. With technical 
knowledge, long experience and unsurpassed facil- 
ities, teams of highly skilled specialists produce 
every type of visual presentation and pictorial 
selling device. 


Whether they’re designed for community relations, 
employes, or the general public, Jam Handy can build 
and stage the attention-getting, attention-holding 


visual presentations that will get your ideas across. 


You save time, effort, expense—and come up 
with a completely integrated promotion when you 
use Jam Handy One-Stop Service to help handle 
every detail—from ideas to script, to finished art, 
charts, graphics or a film. You can be sure such 
a presentation will hold the undivided attention of 
the eyes and ears of those you want to impress. 


Next time you have an idea-selling job to do, call 
on The Jam Handy One-Stop Service office nearest 
you to get the best help for your purpose. 
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NOTED IN BRIEF... 


© For the more than four million partici- 
pants in the field tests, the Francis report 
of the Polio Vaccine Evaluation Center 
at the University of Michigan provides 
the answer to the question they harbored 
for more than a year: “How did we make 
out?” For millions of children and parents 
throughout the world, The Salk vaccine 
spells hope and relief from fear. For the 
PR men behind the scenes who helped 
make the campaign a successful one, it’s 
their just reward for a job well done. Read 
Joe Mader’s exciting story on page 3. 


® When N. V. Kerko decided to hold an 
open house for the entire community on 
the firm’s 40th anniversary, the company 
felt it was embarking on a_ hazardous 
adventure since it would be the first event 
of its kind in the Netherlands. Its success 
makes an enchanting story. 


® The motion picture medium in the 
field of public relations has come of age 
as an important medium of public com- 
munication and its potential audience is 
estimated by Business Screen at 
105,000,000 viewers. William B. Laub 
does an interesting story on the how and 
why of sponsored films. 


® Out of an idea for a “Flying Class- 
room” to establish closer relations between 
educators and businessmen of Michigan, 
there has evolved a tool for thrusting 
public relations across vast new frontiers. 
Earl Steele tells what B-E Day can do 
for you. 
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April headlines heralded the amazing effectiveness of the new 
polio vaccine, field tested last year in the largest experiment of 
its kind in medical history. Behind those headlines lurks many a 
story. Professor Mader tells the story of the amazing public rela- 
tions effort that played a major part in the success of the tests. 


Kerko houdt ’open huis!” ................. M. J. Anema 


The Dutch do an open house American style... and it works. 


Winning recognition through community service ......... 
Charles Vance 

The growth of the Chicago Federal Savings and Loan Association 

was eleven times greater in 1954 than in 1953 due to smart pub- 


lic relations employed when the organization moved to a new 
location in the Windy City. 


Motion pictures—a PR tool ........... William B. Laub 


A United World Films executive delineates the tremendous market 
for industry-sponsored films and gives some interesting cost figures. 


How Rust Craft used the hobby of a talented executive for an un- 
usual PR venture. 


How we did it— 


PR opportunities of b-e day ............... Earl B. Steele 


The manager of the Information Department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States explains the growth and use- 
fulness of Business-Education Day and its almost unlimited PR 
possibilities. 


if | were a PR man.......... Marion Cracraft 


Some suggestions from the City Editor of the Tulsa Tribune on 
how to get along with the newspapers. 


COVER PHOTO 


Little Marlene Siegel, 7, a Pittsburgh elementary 
school pupil, was one of the thousands of children 
who participated tn the polio vaccine trials. See story 
on page 3. 
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PR and Clarence Randall 


LARENCE RANDALL is an able industrialist. He 
+ is one of the profit system’s best spokesmen. 
He crystalizes his thinking, and has the ability, cour- 
age and vigor to express his ideas effectively. Whether 
he knows it or not he serves the public relations of 
the business community very well. However, he is ap- 
parently confused about what public relations actu- 
ally is. In a recent interview in Challenge, he said: 


“I do not express myself because of any sense of 
wanting to promote public relations. I am not 
too happy about letting considerations of pub- 
lic relations guide one’s conduct either in busi- 
ness or in private life. But I do think it is the 
obligation of each citizen to have opinions 
about the questions of the day and try to con- 
tribute his bit to the formulation of public 
opinion.” 

Look at the second sentence above. It can’t mean 
what you think it does because Mr. Randall later 
defines an “enlightened” businessman (a term often 
applied to himself) as one who “senses that at all 
times his interest must parallel the general interest.” 
That, in a nutshell, is public relations philosophy as 
most of us understand it. What Mr. Randall needs is 


a public relations counsel to help him preach what 
he -practices. 


“The responsibility of telling the good story of 
business to the public cannot be delegated to a 
public relations expert,” continues Mr. Randall. 
He argues people want to hear from business 
leaders, but notes that the businessman is not 
articulate. We certainly agree with the last point. 
We don’t believe the second can be supported 
as a generalization—people will listen to the 
business leader only if they respect him, if he 
is interesting, and if he has something new and 
worthwhile to say. As to the first point—the 
business leaders who can communicate anything 
successfully without skillful public relations 
assistance can be counted on an ai’s two paws. 


To Inland Steel's able President Randall we would 
commend the thinking of U. S. Steel’s Chairman 
Benjamin F. Fairless, who handles himself equally 
well in promoting the cause of free enterprise. Ad- 


dressing public relations people, Mr. Fairless re- 
cently said: 


“You have been the Voice of American Business 
—a voice that today is respected and believed. 
You have given the people of this nation a new 
understanding of our problems, our policies and 
our legitimate needs ... . You have given us a 
better understanding of our responsibilities to 
the people as a whole . . . . you have become a 
vital and indispensable part of modern business 
management.” 


Help For The Samaritan 


HE BIBLE does not record that the Good Samari- 
T tan engaged public relations counsel to explain 
his act of goodness. Charity has usually spoken for 
itself. Only in our times, and in the field of interna- 
tional relations, has it become necessary to wage 
campaigns to impress beneficiaries with the obvious 
fact that the benefactor is well-intentioned. 


America is today forced into the ridiculous posi- 
tion of defending itself before its allies whose very 
existence is owed to American generosity and sacri- 
fice. It is not a new situation. Even while the bombs 
were falling we were indoctrinating owr troops in 
the technique of getting along with the people hey 
were risking their lives to protect. 


The Communist efforts to disrupt and to create 
dissension make it necessary to continue a strong 
campaign in behalf of America. But, in this drive 
for understanding, the opinion leaders of beneficiary 
nations have a moral obligation to explain America 
and win friends for it among their peoples. This 
apparently has not been done on an effective scale. 
In the absence of such well-merited help, the bur- 
den of U. S. public relations abroad will have to be 
carried by the American people along with all the 
other burdens our allies load upon us. 


Word on Committees 


A: IF WE HADN’T known it before, we learn from 
our Honolulu correspondent that it “is a great 
waste of time to have a half-dozen professional men 
serving on a PR committee that could be much better 
served by one, acting as an advisor.” Outcome of this 
conclusion, we are told, may be a recommendation 
against Hawaiian PR men accepting committee ap- 
pointments en masse. Such a policy, we believe, will 
do more than meet its stated objective—avoiding 
the confusion of alternate (and probably equally 
good) programs advised by various PR counsellors. 
It may also cut the size of committees; and we have 
found that the efficacy of committees varies inversely 
with their size. Effective sub committees offer a par- 
Me solution. But a better solution is one-man responsi- 
ility. 
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SALK POLIO VACCINE PROVES SUCCESS; 
MILLIONS WILL BE IMMUNIZED SOON 


HEADLINES heralded the 
amazing effectiveness of the new 
polio vaccine, field tested last year in 
the largest experiment of its kind in 
medical history. Behind those head- 
lines, which foretell the day when the 
scourge of crippling poliomyelitis no 
longer stalks the earth, lurks many a 
story. Actually there are four million 
stories of the people who participated, 
one way or another, in the gigantic 
effort. The other would tell the public 
relations story which played such a 
strong behind-the scenes role. 

For medical men and other scientists, 
the trial evaluation establishes that in 
the vaccine developed under Dr. Jonas 
E. Salk of Pittsburgh University’s Virus 
Research Laboratory the world now has 
a weapon which practically insures im- 
munity against polio. 
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The PR story behind 


the headlines 


By Joseph H. Mader 


Associate Professor, Department of Journalism 


Duquesne University 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


For the more than four million par- 
ticipants in the field tests, the Francis 
report of the Polio Vaccine Evaluation 
Center at the University of Michigan 
provides the answer to the question 
they've harbored for more than a year: 
“How did we make out?” They had 
significant roles in the drama, but they 
had to wait nearly a year to find out if 
the villain had been defeated. 

For all persons concerned with pub- 
lic opinion translated into massive spe- 
cific action, the knowledge that the baff- 
ling mysteries of a crippling disease 


have been mastered will bring its own 
satisfactions. But, added to this heart- 
warming realization will be a consider- 


able measure of satisfaction in the sig- 


nificant record of public relations 


achievement. 


Consider the cast of characters in the 
drama: 

Six hundred and fifty thousand chil- 
dren between six and nine years old 
got shots, not one shot, but three. Of 
these, 440,000 got vaccine and 210,000 
were given a neutral control substance 
that doctors call a “placebo.” Forty 


‘thousand from both groups of “Polio 


Pioneers,” in addition to getting three 
shots, also submitted to the needle three 
more times for blood sampling. 

One million two hundred thousand 
other children participated passively. 
Their health records were checked dur- 
ing the 1954 polio season as part of 
the study. Some gave blood samples, too. 

More than two million parents. be- 
came identified with the project by 
signing request forms authorizing their 
children to participate. 


Finally, more than 300,000 volun- 
teers gave their services in 217 test 
areas in 44 states. Twenty thousand doc- 
tors gave injections, backed up by 
40,000 nurses, 14,000 school heads, 
50,000 teachers and 200,000 non-pro- 
fessional, unpaid helpers recruited by 
local chapters of the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis. 


How did it come about? 


How were these youngsters psycho- 
logically prepared to take a series of 
unpleasant jabs in the arm or to offer 
their health records for study? And how 
were all their parents won over to as- 
sure their children’s participation? 
Finally, what magic call rallied the 
thousands of doctors, nurses, school ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and 200,000 lay 
volunteers? 

Many of the answers lie in a massive 
public relations effort, working on a 
foundation of goodwill the National 
Foundation had built up since its found- 
ing in 1938. To begin with, the Founda- 
tion had 3,100 chapters, one in every 
county of the nation. Public support 
had brought more than $360 million 
to the March of Dimes to help nearly 
300,000 polio sufferers since 1938 
(1955 figures not included). People 
give more than money in the fight 
against polio. Three million unpaid 
volunteers work each year to help eradi- 
cate poliomyelitis. Their efforts have 
become so effective that 80 million per- 
sons annually donate something to the 
fight. 


A gossip’s roadblock to 
understanding 

In this favorable climate, public re- 
ceptivity for the vaccine project could 
be optimistically foretold, but the prob- 
lems—anticipated and unanticipated— 
were manifold. To begin with, children 
were being asked to participate in a 
scientific, medical test of the effective- 
ness of a newly-developed vaccine. 
Their parents could not be told that 
their children would be getting protec- 
tion against polio. The whole purpose 
of the field trial was to establish whether 
or not this vaccine truly provided im- 
munity. 

One thing could be assured to all: 
the vaccine was safe, a fact proved in 
hundreds of multiple tests. Before ac- 
ceptance, each batch of vaccine had to 
pass a triple-testing process in three 
designated laboratories. 

Yet on the eve of the trials, Walter 
Winchell jolted his radio and TV audi- 
ences with this blast: 
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“The polio vaccine announced as a 
polio cure may be a killer!” 

He “reported” that “The U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service tested ten batches 
of the new polio vaccine, and, I am 
told, found that seven out of the ten 
contained live, not dead, polio virus. 
“It killed several monkeys.” Then Win- 
chell added: 

“The Polio Foundation is trying to 


“Please Make It Work for Other Kids" 


kill this story, but the U. S. Public 
Health Service will confirm this in 
about 10 days. Why wait 10 days?” 
Here was a roadblock of error to 
test PR effectiveness. Within 90 minutes 
of the Winchell scare, communications 
machinery was in motion to counter- 
act his unwarranted report. Correct in- 
formation came immediately from the 
Public Health Service, the medical head 
of the National Foundation, the Foun- 
dation’s medical advisory committee on 
vaccine, and from Dr. Salk himself. 
Press associations, science writers and 
editorial executives were alerted with 
unassailable facts. They were reminded 
of the safety checks set up by the ad- 
visory committee, top medical authori- 
ties of the nation. The intensive testing 
system had uncovered four batches of 
the first commercially-produced vac- 
cine that did not meet all requirements. 
This was the exact purpose for which 
the tests were set up. The unsatisfac- 
tory batches failed to qualify because 
they had not been manufactured ac- 
cording to rigid specifications. That's 
all. The safety of the accepted vaccine, 
never questioned by authorities, was 
more than ever established, if Win- 


chell had only bothered to check his 
“scoop.” But that would have spoiled 
his “story.” 

Newspapers across the nation quickly 
put the subject back into correct focus 
for their readers. Within two days of 
the broadcast, their editorials reviewed 
the fool-proof checks made on every 
batch of vaccine. Many pointed out that 
Winchell’s “may-be-a-killer” warning 
was entirely unjustified; that the only 
truth about it was that some batches 
of the commercial vaccine containing 
a trace of live virus had been discarded. 

“Such discards are expected in the 
early commercial preparations. They 
indicate the thoroughness of the test- 
ing,” said The Kansas City Star. 

“It will not be easy to undo the dam- 
age (of the broadcast ),” said The Wash- 
ington Star. “New developments in 
medical science must always surmount 
barriers of ignorance and fear . . . and 
this difficulty is, of course, aggravated 
when the ignorance and fear are fed 
by old wives’ tales.” 

Said the Scripps-Howard newspapers 
in a biting editorial: “This is a perfect 
example of what happens when a saloon 
reporter gets out of his territory. You 
get a cockeyed story.” 


PR concepts established early 


Public relations planning for this 
project began more than a year before 
the vaccine field trials. First these ob- 
jectives were spelled out: 

For the nationwide public: 

1. To create public understanding 
of, and enthusiasm for, the goal 
of the field trials themselves; 

2. To inspire a wish to help .. . 
through the March of Dimes; 

3. To minimize false hopes; 

4. To create respect for, and con- 
fidence in, the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis. 

For the 217 local test areas, these 
added goals: 

1. To create understanding in each 
selected community of the size, 
scope, and procedures of the 
trial, and a sense of the history- 
making by participating fami- 
lies; 


. To inspire a wish to help in or- 
ganizing and running the pro- 
gram; 
3. To reassure the community as 
to the safety of the trial vaccine; 
4. To create a sense of belonging 
to, and faith in, the local chap- 
ter of the National Foundation. 
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Time factors severely tested 
the plan 


Despite elaborate planning at all 
levels, it was touch-and-go several times 
whether the field trials could be 
launched in 1954. First tests were 
planned in southern states, where polio’s 
seasonal incidence rises early. A late 
February start in the South was first set 
as target date, because five weeks were 
needed to complete all three shots. Tests 
had to be completed before country 
schools dismissed for the summer. 


About this time, the National Foun- 
dation’s vaccine advisory committee— 
anticipating possible variations in safe- 
ty factors between laboratory-produced 
vaccine and mass-production batches— 
called for still another pre-test. Dr. Salk’s 
vaccine had earlier undergone exten- 
sive tests through inoculation of more 
than 5,000 children in Allegheny 
county, Pennsylvania. But the commit- 
tee withheld the “go ahead” signal until 
Dr. Salk could vaccinate at least 5,000 
more children, this time using only 
commercially-produced vaccine, and 
Observe them for three weeks after- 
ward. 

Meanwhile, state health officers who 
were to supervise the field trials were 
understandably restive, eager to get 
under way. They were regularly in- 
formed of problems faced by pharma- 
ceutical firms in duplicating rigid lab- 
oratory formulas in their plants. Al- 
though sympathetic to these problems, 
the officials were concerned about other 
worrisome developments. 


Some intramural hurdles 


Not all medical scientists were en- 
thusiastic over a 1954 field test of the 
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new vaccine. In many research labora- 
tories, medical men were seeking other 


approaches to polio immunization. 
Some felt that best hope rested with a 
vaccine made from live virus, whereas 
Salk had staked his reputation on a 
formalin-killed virus. Some had _pro- 
duced a virus killed by methods other 
than chemical. They urged more time 
to compare the effectiveness of these 
several vaccines before singling out one 
for massive field tests. These variant 
points of view raised doubts among 
some medical men. A project of this 
scope needed the nourishment of faith, 
not the debilitating effect of doubt. But, 
even those men of science who would 
have pleaded for more time refused to 
block the field-testing project. 


One voice, substituting blatancy for 
the authority of knowledge, sought to 
raise another obstacle. This was Duon 
H. Miller and his Polio Prevention, 
Inc., of Coral Gables, Fla. Miller had 
for years been circulating misinforma- 
tion about the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. Even before the vac- 
cine field trial was announced, he began 
a mail campaign against it, relying on 
sensational, unfounded statements. In 
the middle of this attack, fortunately 
before he could seriously hurt the field 
test, federal authorities took action. On 
April 1, 1954, an information was filed 
in federal court, charging Miller with 
mailing postcards containing language 
of a “libelous, scurrilous and defama- 
tory character.” The National Better 
Business Bureau, Inc., which had earlier 
exposed some of Miller's mail-order 
operations, did a strong information 
job to offset his baseless drive against 
the polio vaccine. 


Complexity threatens confusion 

Still another situation rose up to chal- 
lenge PR programing. Medical science 
recognizes two kinds of tests to deter- 
mine a vaccine’s power to immunize. 
One compares the health records of 
vaccinated persons with non-vaccinated 
individuals of similar age, surround- 
ings, and activities. The non-vaccinated 
persons become a “control” group. One 
school of scientists deems this statisti- 
cally valid if sufficient numbers are in- 
volved. Early plans were to inoculate 
children in the second grades with the 
polio vaccine and use the health records 
of first and third grade pupils in the 
same school as “controls.” 


This did not satisfy all state health 
officers, nor all top authorities on im- 
munology. Some held out for a much 
tighter control system. They wanted all 
pupils in the first three grades of test 
areas to be vaccinated, one-half with 
the polio trial vaccine and the other 
half with a neutral solution known to 
have no effect. Not even the doctor 
making injections would know who got 
vaccine and who got the neutral sub- 
stance. A compromise satisfied both 
schools of thought, but created a tricky 


PR complication. Eleven states chose 


to use the inoculated control method; 
33 states selected the other, simpler 
plan. An information program which 
had been planned solely for the latter 
plan might easily have “come a crop- 
per” over this variation. But, flexibility 
—born in the hard-pressed months of 
pre-planning and near frustration— 
proved itself. This belated puzzle was 
solved by doing a complete rewrite on 
all information material; then rigid 


(Continued on page 24) 
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HEN WE DECIDED to include an 
Wooo house for the entire com- 
munity in our firm’s 40th anniversary 
celebration, we felt that we were about 
to embark on a hazardous adventure 
since this was going to be the first 
event of its kind in the Netherlands. 
Consequently we had to organize a 
vacuum and hope for the best. That 
eventually everything came off magnifi- 
cently is only thanks to the Haarlem- 
mers, who visited the plant of N. V. 
Kerko, largest shirt manufacturer in the 
Netherlands. 

We first ran an ad in the local papers, 
showing the firm’s letterhead on which 
was typed a formal invitation to all 
146,000 citizens to come and see our 
factory and to get admission-cards from 
a local retailer to be recognized by his 
display of a window-streamer as repro- 
duced in the ad. This letter was signed 
by the president of the anniversary 
committee, the head of our cutting- 
room. 

All 15 local retailers, except one, 
were eager to cooperate, and had been 
supplied with streamers and admission 
cards. We had 2,000 admission-cards 
printed, showing the hour we were ex- 
pecting the visitors. In order to avoid 
congestion, 400 cards showed 13.30; 
another 400, 14.00 and so on. 

Since we could not mobilize enough 
trained guides and the factory noises 
would make listening to their explana- 
tions too tiresome, we chose the free 


6700, 


—and it works... 


By M. J. Anema. 


Public Relations Officer 
N. V. Kerko 
Haarlem, The Netherlands 


walk vazizty along a carefully laid out 
route decorated with explanatory pla- 
cards. In order to avoid cattle-market 
impressions no rope was used: forbid- 
den passages were closed with palm- 
trees and flower-baskets received as an- 
niversary presents. Here and there an 
H-man was posted to secure peace and 
order. 

All this being organized, we settled 
down to worrying and hoping—that 
our tea and biscuit-supply would last; 
that not too many nor too few visitors 
would turn up; that our employes, mostly 


The Dutch do an Open House—American-style 


young girls, would behave, and that 
there would be no necessity to claim 
accidents or damages with our insur- 
ance-men. 


At the appointed hour we placed our- 
selves, all smiles and seconded by a few 
goodlooking office girls, at the main 
goods entrance. The route guided the 
visitors along the very same road the 
poplins take through the various depart- 
ments, with one exception: after having 
visited the packing department the 
visitors were branched off into the em- 
ployes’ canteen where they were served 


C. J. Nolte, managing director, explaining operations. 
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tea and biscuits and viewed a simple 
exhibition showing the products they 
had just seen made, along with displays 
abcut the employe magazine, the sav- 
ing-and-pension fund, the veteran club, 
the suggestion system and the various 
employe clubs. On their departure 
visitors were handed a little booklet 
about the firm as a memento. 

We had 976 visitors, aged from 21 
up to 78 years. There had been no 
trouble with congestion. The managing 
director was well pleased, and employes 
had behaved like a bunch of unspoiled 
angels. Two days later we learned that 
one of our visitors had put a technical 
recommendation in a suggestion box— 
it proved to be worthless, but we sent a 
copy of our anniversary book to the 
sender together with our thanks. 

Employe magazine-editors had been 
busy interviewing visitors. Said one: 
“My husband working next door told 
me to go and investigate why the wire- 
less is put on so often.” A married 
couple had lived for 51 years in our 
neighborhood and wanted at long last 
a view of the inside of our factory. Lots 
of people wanted all kinds of private 
information and some even brought 
shirts with them to have them investi- 
gated, which, of course, was done. 

Although we all are very proud to 
have had this premiere for our country 
and to have it proved successful, this 
is not the main thing. Our organization 
was second-hand: it was an unimagi- 
native copy of American examples of 
which, thanks to the wonderful coopera- 
tive spirit of American public relations 
people, we have been able to study quite 
a few. 

We copied on purpose because we 
wanted proof that there is no essential 
difference between American and Con- 
tinental public relations. (Certain 
Dutch PRO’s feel that there are.) Now, 
however, we feel perfectly sure that our 
firm’s open house for the entire com- 
munity was a Q. E. D. This proof may 
lighten the burden of Continental 
PRO’s, now that they may freely use the 
methods, practices and _ philosophical 
ideas established by more experienced 
US-colleagues, without fear of error or 
obligation to create anew and per force 
different. 


HOE HET GROEIDE ~ / \ 
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Is Management Getting 


Its Money’s Worth? 


When management asks itself the 
question: “Why do we publish this 
newspaper or magazine for our em- 
ployes?” they are sometimes stumped 
for an answer. When the cost estimates 
turn up on the annual budget, they are 
sometimes puzzled at their own indul- 
gence. 


To reconcile this kind of expenditure 
and tne manpower effort which go into 
employe communications, management 
supports the employe newspaper’s ex- 
istence because it wants: 


1. To foster a communications 
program which reflects a practi- 
cal employe relations policy; 


2. To revive the liaison between 
employes and management 
which mass production has 
tended to diminish; 


3. To bridge the communications 
gap between plants and de- 
partments and between one 
group and another in the in- 
dustrial or commercial enter- 
prise; 


4. To provide a factual and ob- 
jective medium of communi- 
cation to match the influence 
which trade unionism exerts on 
the economic attitudes and be- 
liefs of employes; 


5. To inform, train and educate 
employes to understand the 
company’s objectives—and to 
cooperate with management in 
achieving their objectives; 


6. To promote better human re- 
lations—good discipline—and 
economic security for all em- 
ployes; 


7. And finally—to emphasize and 
recognize that the customer is 
the boss. 


The industrial editor must know and 
understand industrial relations. He 
must be capable of assuming the job 
of communications he is delegated to 


do. 


From a public relations point of 
view, there is an urgent and calcu- 
lated need for a better employe and 
public understanding of management's 
point of view on labor, trade unionism, 
and the basic or traditional pattern of 
its industrial relations policy. Industry 
in general, and the majority of corpora- 
tions in particular, have not done a 
successful job of defining their poli- 
cies. Nor have they given sufficient 
interpretation to management's labor 
relations attitude and its continuing 
and long-term relationships with the 
labor market, and the unions which 
represent their labor forces. 


* * * 


Employes take a more intelligent 
interest in the affairs of their com- 
pany than management is likely to 
acknowledge. No management should 
underestimate this interest, or neglect 
to nourish it, even when union-manage- 
ment relations may suggest some exer- 
cise of censorship in the columns of the 
employe publication. There is a bright 
and important future for the industrial 
editor if he can successfully meet two 
challenges—the ability to be a good 
publisher and the ability to do an 
effective job of communications. With 
this know-how in the field of indus- 
trial editing there is no limit for ad- 
vancement and promotion. A capable 
industrial editor holds a post which 
is a stepping stone to a career in either 
Public Relations or Industrial Relations. 
And for the skilled editor who can 
demonstrate how to communicate suc- 
cessfully, there will be many top man- 
agement posts beckoning on tomorrow's 
management chart. 


CLirrorp W. HALE 

Manager, Public Relations 

Canadian Westinghouse Company Limited 

Be‘ore Ontario Chapter, Canadian 
Industrial Editors’ Association 
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By Charles Vance 


Mayer and O’Brien, Inc. 
Chicago 


wes THE Chicago Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association de- 
cided to move from its quiet location 
on Chicago's “Wall Street,” LaSalle 
Street, in the financial heart of the city, 
to a new location on Chicago's busy 
State Street, it was faced with several 
important public relations problems. 

As Benjamin Keach, president of Chi- 
cago Federal, pointed out: 

“We had been for almost 20 years lo- 
cated on LaSalle street in a quiet loca- 
tion and with relatively small contact 
with great streams of the public. We 
knew that when we moved to our new 
building in November of 1953, we 
would be faced with the problems of 
making our community aware that we 
had moved, that we were instituting 
new facilities and services, that we were 
oftering greater convenience to more 
people, and that we were gearing our 
program to offer more of our assistance 
to our community.” 

The basic philosophy behind Chica- 
go Federal’s public relations program 
was put into high gear during 1954, 
ard it progressively offered to the com- 
munity more and more of the associa- 
tion’s time, talent and facilities. It 
made available to Chicago civic. social 
and community groups its Lincoln 
Room as a free meeting place. 


It sponsored a junior league base- 
ball team to help underprivileged boys 
enjoy that sport. It made its corner 
windows available for displays to pub- 
licize such events as National 4-H 
Club week, Community Fund, etc. 


It sponsored many exhibits to help 
drives to make the public more con- 
scious of the Health Poster Contest 
sponsored by radio station WLS, the 
championship model airplane contest 
at the Glenview Naval Air Station, 
the Blue Ballot drive for the Illinois con- 
stitutional revision, and other important 
Chicago events. 

It made available to anyone conduct- 
ing drives or campaigns for community 
endeavors the desk chairs, telephones 


and other facilities in its main lobby. 
About 4,000,000 people a month are 
estimated to pass this location and these 
facilities, aided by the association’s vari- 
ous personnel, are effective in helping 
civic and community groups to reach the 
public with their messages. 

Supplementing all of its activities for 
its community projects, Chicago Fed- 
eral advised the press of major events, 
assisted the papers in taking photo- 
graphs and getting copy for stories, and 
also was host to a group of the financial 
press. 


These, and many other such projects, 
have helped to establish in many peo- 
ple’s minds the fact that Chicago Fed- 
eral is in a new location and is offer- 
ing to the community many of its facil- 
ities and much of its time. 


The philosophy of making itself a 
more active institution in its com- 
munity has had some very important 
and concrete results for Chicago Federal. 


Its financial statement and report for 
1954 reveals that the association's sav- 
ings growth for that year was eleven 
times greater in comparison to the 
growth during the previous year. Twice 
as many savings accounts were opened 
with a net gain in savings accounts of 
two and one-half times more than in 
1953. The number of individual sav- 
ings accounts increased 32 per cent 
during 1954 to reach an all time high 
of about 19,000. New mortgage loans 
increased eight per cent. At the end of 
1954, the association’s total assets had 
reached $41,986,000—more than 15 per 
cent over the figure for a year ago. 


These figures reflect the great in- 
crease in the public’s acceptance of its 
new location and its awareness of Chi- 
cago Federal’s activities in assisting va- 
ricus community activities. 


Another problem which has been 
aided in a large degree by its public 
relations program has been the rental 
of the space in its thirteen-story build- 
ing. Chicago Federal occupies the low- 
et level and first and second floors and 
was faced with the problem of estab- 
lishing continuous occupancy of the 
remainder of its upper floors. It has, in 
the past few months, witnessed an in- 


Grade school youngsters learn how 
a savings and loan association works 
by working in the Junior Savings 
Department on Saturdays. 


creased demand for its upper floor rent- 
al facilities. It has also noted an in- 
creased amount of contacts trom vart- 
Gus Organizations who joined with Chi- 
cago Federal in some activity last year, 
and who are enlarging their scope of 
cooperation and activity for 1955. It 
has also noted increased representation 
in the press of its various activities, and 
as a result of this was approached by a 
major television station to sponsor a 
Christmas charity program in a cam- 
paign for gifts for orphan children. This 
promotion was one of its most success- 
ful and noteworthy of the year. 


With a successful 1954 public rela- 
tions program behind it, Chicago Fed- 
eral is now in the process of develop- 
ing and putting into acticn a larger 
program for 1955. Its program will in- 
clude major exhibits of home furnish- 
ings, a program to extend its facilities 
to rural areas, a program to develop an 
educational and informative serizs of 
meetings in the home building field, 
and a job opportunity booklet to en- 
courage high school students to seek 
careers on Chicago's famed State 
Sereet. © © 


Charles Vance ts a former reporter 
for the Illinois State Register, PR 
director for the State Treasurer of 
Illinois; acting superintendent of the 
Division of Re- 
ports, the Illinois 
publicity and PR 
agency; and PR 
director of the 
Law School. He 
has also operated 
his own PR firm. 
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| ENTERPRISES, 
FRUIT PROCESSING ag 


By William B. Laub 


United World Films, Inc. 


Subsidiary of Universal Pictures Company, Inc. 


New York City 


|" MAY COME as a surprise to many 
people active in public relations to 
be told that the use of the motion pic- 
ture medium in this field is almost as 
ancient a practice as the use of radio. 
Back in the days of silent films the New 
York Edison Company sponsored a 14- 
minute film entitled, “Your New York 
and Mine” which was booked at the 
Roxy Theater for a week. It was a sim- 
ple story of the enormous generating 
capacity back of the billions of lights 
that begin to appear at dusk and gradu- 
ally transform the towering buildings 
of lower Manhattan into a fairyland in 
the night. 

Today the channels through which a 
sponsored public relations film may be 
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taken to audiences sought by a business 
institution are so numerous and varied 
that the occasional theatrical booking 
secured is of far less importance. It is 
estimated that there are at least 500,000 
16mm sound projectors owned by or- 
ganized groups meeting regularly—em- 
bracing schools, colleges, churches, 
clubs, fraternal organizations, labor, 
veteran and farm organizations which 
welcome the sponsored motion picture. 

This is not because it is free, but 
because these groups know that any in- 
dustrial film offered them will have 
educational values and will frequently 
provide good entertainment. They have 
no objection to the promotion of ideas, 
or the explanation of purposes and poli- 


Preparing to “‘shoot’’ a scene of a 
Key West street . . . a set on the lot. 


cies. They «x>ect a film sponsored by a 
business institution to be partial to 
that company’s interests, and they will 
“puy” the story if it is well told and 
convincing. 


In addition to these groups there are 
the 32-million or more homes now 
being served by some 400 television 
stations, many of these stations not 
carrying the big network shows. All 
sponsored films of sufficient public 
interest are eagerly booked by these tele- 
vision stations, increasing public rela- 
tions’ potential audience tremendously. 
You have probably seen many of these 
films without realizing that they are 
sponsored films, with the sponsor not 
paying a dime for the TV time. He is 
only paying a commercial distributor a 
small fee for each booking secured. 


The importance of the motion pic- 
ture medium today has been recognized 
by the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, Inc., which has published, “The 
Dollars and Sense of Business Films” 
(see review, November Journal )—a 
study of 157 sponsored films regarding 
costs of production and distribution to- 
gether with detailed information about 
the types of films being produced and 
conclusions which are designed to guide 
intelligently the business institution 
first venturing into the use of this 
medium. 


The A.N.A. Films Steering Commit- 
tee which conducted the survey on 
which the book’s findings are based 
came to one conclusion which, to this 
reporter, is of more importance than 
anything else turned up by the survey. 
It is worth quoting: “Films provide a 
type of circulation which can be ac- 
curately measured.” 


Briefly, this is why that statement is 
true: First, commercial distributors of 
sponsored films are paid for the book- 
ings they secure and they notify spon- 
sors in advance of these bookings. This 
not only gives the sponsor a chance to 
make his own tie-in with the film show- 
ing but he also can check, if he desires, 
to ascertain that the booking has actu- 
ally been made. 


When he receives his reports at the 
end of the month listing all showings he 
also receives comments that have been 
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made by people in audiences as reported 
by the exhibitor. If he wishes to check 
further, he then can assure himself that 
the film was actually shown as reported. 
Thus he knows exactly who is going 
to receive his message, when it is re- 
ceived, and how many people got it. 

Other findings of the survey are help- 
ful to potential users of the sponsored 
motion pictures—the question of pro- 
ducing costs, for example. This question 
always enters into any first investiga- 
tion of the sponsored film and it might 
be well to explain some of the basic 
costs always encountered in producing 
motion pictures. 


Specialists in this field are highly 
paid and wages of many technicians 
are set by a Union scale far above that 
of any other profession. In the New 
York area, the average camerman to- 
gether with his assistant will cost 
$135.00 per day, with a five day week 
and double time for overtime. An elec- 
trician costs $32.00 per day. The use of 
a small studio, without sets, will cost 
a minimum of $300.00 per day and a 
set may cost from $200 to $20,000 to 
build, depending upon how elaborate 
it may be. 

This will suggest what may be in- 
volved in production, but it must be 
remembered that the purposes of the 
motion picture and the audiences the 
sponsor wishes to reach have a bearing 
on the cost. It is obvious that the drama- 
tization of a sponsor's story, requiring 
a good cast, a number of studio sets 
and many of the production facilities of 


a Hollywood producer must cost more 
than a motion picture photographed in 
the company’s plant with no direct re- 
corded dialogue. 

It should be possible for any public 
relations man to be so clear in his mind 
as to the purposes of a motion picture 
as to guide his selected producer in out- 
lining a plan. Plans can be outlined 
across a conference table in many in- 
stances to the point where an experi- 
enced producer can estimate that costs 
will be confined to a certain area. Ap- 
proaching the use of a motion picture 
along these paths is common practice 
with company officials experienced in 
the use of films and their next step, once 
the general plan of the film is agreed 
upon, is to authorize the writing of a 
script at an agreed-upon fee, this cost 
to be part of the cost of the finished 
production. 

This practice enables the would-be 
sponsor to exercise a control of costs, 
since he can direct that a more elaborate 
film be planned—or he can suggest 
changes to reduce costs. The producer's 
script writer is accustomed to writing 
to a budget, and when he tries to per- 
suade the client to elevate his sights it 
is not because he merely wants to work 
on a more expensive film, but rather 
because he is striving to do the best 
possible job. 

There is another important item to 
be considered in the over-all cost of 
using the motion picture medium and 
that is the cost of distribution. There 
are occasionally sponsored films pro- 


Public relations needed a street corner in New York's Greenwich Village 
on a rainy day. This set is authentic to the last detail. 


duced and intended for such restricted 
use that only one or two prints are re- 
quired and very few showings are 
planned. In the majority of cases, how- 
ever, as many as 100 prints of a film 
are provided and arrangements made 
either to set up the company’s own 
distribution system or engage the serv- 
ices of specialists in the non-theatrical 
distribution field. 


The standard charge by companies 
operating distribution services is $2.75 
for each booking secured. In total, this 
may reach a cost far exceeding the cost 
of production and as an example we 
can go to “The Dollars and Sense of 
Business Films” for a finding. One film 
which cost $25,000 to produce required 
$45,550 for the prints needed in dis- 
tribution and another $7,287 for the 
distribution service—a total cost of 
$77,837. But this film reached 21,- 
852,465 people (excluding TV) at a 
cost per person of $.00356—not for sec- 
onds of time, but for at least ten minutes 
of undivided attention with no competi- 
tive messages. We say “at least ten min- 
utes” since the length of the film an- 
alyzed is not given in the survey. The 
majority of sponsored films are 26- 
minutes in length. 

It should be noted that many large 
organizations today regard the spon- 
sored motion picture in public relations 
as sO important as to justify a staff of 
specialists just to guide these activities 
for the company, and in some instances 
to operate their own distribution serv- 
ice. 

General Motors, Ford Motor Com- 
pany and DuPont all distribute their 
own films and these companies, as well 
as International Harvester, Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, Swift & Company, 
H. J. Heinz Company, United States 
Steel Corporation and many others have 
fully staffed motion picture depart- 
ments set up merely to interpret com- 
pany policies and purposes to profes- 
sional producers and to guide them in 
creating the films they contract for. 

The motion picture medium in the 
field of public relations has certainly 
come of age as an important medium 
of public communication and its poten- 
tial audience is estimated by Business 
Screen, trade paper of the producing 
industry, at 105,000,000 viewers. 

The fact that this audience can be 
accurately measured is still the most 
important aspect of the medium to any- 
one interested in winning friends and 
influencing people . millions of 
them! ® 
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did it-- 


By Fred W. Rust, Jr. 


Public Relations Director 
Rust Craft Publishers 


Boston, Massachusetts 


RR" CRAFT, publishers of greeting 
cards, a forty-nine-year old Boston 
concern, succeeded in purchasing an ex- 
tensive piece of property in Dedham, 
Massachusetts. As Dedham is a resi- 
dential town, there are a goodly number 
of homes around the 57 odd acres that 
were acquired. 


In casting about for an idea to cre- 
ate a feeling of goodwill toward the 
Company, we struck on a pictorial map 
of the town, depicting the many inter- 


Fred W. Rust, Jr. ts the son of the 
late Fred W. Rust who founded 
Rust Craft Greeting Cards in 1906. 
He joined the company in 1942, 
spent a year in 
service, and after 
several years of 
inside work, went 
on the road as a 
salesman. He has 
been PR director 
for three years. 
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How Rust Craft used the hobby 
for an unusual PR venture... . 


esting points of interest, commercial in- 
stitutions, as well as a correct layout of 
all streets, brought right up to date, 
adding as much historical data as was 
available. 

After several months of research and 
intensive labor on the part of Vice 
President Ernest Dudley, whose hobby 
is cartography, a satisfactory drawing 
was evolved. It was carefully checked 
and re-checked by town authorities and 
others familiar with local history, and 
10,000 copies were struck off in two 
colors, size 19 x 25. 

Most of the illustrations of buildings 
and historical features were sketched 
on the spot by Mr. Chase in the absence 
of suitable photographs, and all were 
reproduced in meticulous fashion in the 
form of pen and ink drawings. Many 
of these were put in on location if it 
was at all possible, but otherwise they 
were placed around the border, artis- 
tically framing the boundaries of the 


of a talented executive 


town itself. 

Mr. Chase hand-colored about 20 
copies which were suitably framed and 
presented to each of the town fathers, 
the public library, the historical society 
and others deeply interested in Dedham. 

At first we thought to mail one of 
these maps to every resident in the 
town, but finally decided to offer the 
map through the Dedham Transcript 
and Boston Herald (which carried a 


full-page reproduction) and ask people 


tc send for copies. 


Immediately following publication of 
the story in the newspapers, there came 
a flood of requests for the map, and 
copies were mailed securely rolled in a 
heavy tube together with a brief note 
stating that additional copies might be 
had. upon request. 

Almost every business house in Ded- 
ham has one of the maps prominently 
displayed in such a way that the loca- 
tion of streets is an easy matter. ® ® 
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of b-e day 


By Earl B. Steele 


Manager, Information Department 


PR opportunities 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


Washington, D. C. 


O UT OF AN IDEA for a “Flying Class- 
room” to establish closer rela- 
tions between the educators and business 
men of Michigan, there has evolved a 
tool for thrusting public relations across 
vast new frontiers. 

It is blazing trails of opportunity all 
the way from skyscraper showrooms to 
the depths of coal mines; from the tu- 
mult of production lines and blast fur- 
naces to the leisure of crossroads stores 
and the serenity of study rooms at pro- 
fessional institutions. 

To latch onto this new medium the 
public relations practitioner needs first 
or all to be alert, like the PR-conscious 
postmaster at Fremont, Nebraska, and 
the casket maker at Oneida, N. Y., who 
saw to it that their establishments were 
not left out when locations were picked 
for demonstrating the free enterprise 
system to local school teachers. 

He needs imagination, too. Like that 
ot the East Chicago, Indiana, super mar- 
ket grocer who took the entire local 
home economics faculty along when he 
went to Chicago to make his store pur- 
chases at the produce auction, fish mar- 
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ket and packing house. Or the printer 
it Lebanon, Pennsylvania, who photo- 
gtaphed a group of teachers on their 
arrival to visit his plant, showed them 
each step of the actual developing, en- 
graving and printing process, and at the 
end of the tour gave them a printed 
program of the day’s visit—with the 
group picture and autographs on the 
last page. 

The event usually is called Business- 
Education (B-E) Day and generally is 
sponsored by the local chamber of com- 
merce although it may have other names 
(the National Association of Manufac- 
turers calls it Business-Industry-Educa- 
tion Day) and it may have other spon- 
sors among business, civil and profes- 
sional organizations. Essentially the plan 
is to get elementary and high school 
teachers to spend a day seeing at first 
hand what individual business firms 
contribute to community life and how 
the business system works. The general- 
ly accepted plan is to divide the teach- 
ets into groups of five to thirty and have 
each group devote an entire day to 
one business. 


Palo Alto, California, teachers visit 
a radio and television plant. 


So divided, teachers have gone down 
into coal mines at Taylorville, Ill, aloft 
as guests of airlines at Danville, Va., 
Charlotte, N. C., and many other places. 
They have inspected New York City 
harbor facilities from ferry boats, 
sprawling Birmingham, Ala., steel mills 
from chairs on moving railroad flat cars. 
They have visited a model ranch at 
Houston, Tex., seen cheese made at 
Green Bay, Wisc., studied the opera- 
tions of a beauty parlor in Sioux Falls, 
S. D., a Diesel shop at Bayonne, N. J., 
a Railway Express Agency office in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., two breweries in St. Louis, 
Mo., (there is no record of visits to 
distilleries) and at Lancaster, Pa., they 
saw amateur actors from one business 
firm put on a dramatic presentation of 
“The Role of Profits.” 

Everywhere, creed and color lines are 
eliminated on B-E Day. From Florida 
to the Pacific Northwest, almost any 
teacher group will include nuns and 
Negro teachers. 

B-E Day has no central direction, not 
even any coordination. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States pro- 
motes the idea, keep voluminous but 
admittedly incomplete records (a mem- 
bership survey early in 1955, showed 
that 693 chambers had sponsored 1,489 
B-E Days involving 36,076 businesses 
and an estimated 300,000 teachers ). The 
National Chamber also provides how- 
to-do-it handbooks, with sample case 
histories, check lists and columns of 
do’s-and-don’ts, but the demand for this 
material has tapered off. B-E Day is 
spontaneous and susceptible to local 
variation and interpretation. 

In one month, B-E Days reported to 
the National Chamber ranged from one 
involving 37 teachers and 12 businesses 
at Aurora, Neb. to one at Houston, 


Earl B. Steele has been a news writer 
and editor, manager of the New 
York Bureau of the United Press, 
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ment as manager of the News and 
Information Department of the 
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Tex., in which 5,553 teachers visited 
225 firms. 


In some towns, B-E Day lasts two 
days. Baltimore, Md., stretches it out for 
a week. The Kansas State Chamber 
takes three bus loads of teachers on 
two-weeks’ tours of agriculture, busi- 
ness and industry. 


Trade associations, notably the Super 
Market Institute, are urging members 
to participate and are instructing them 
how to do so. 


B-E Days started in Michigan in the 
fall of 1946. Carl M. Horn of Michigan 
State College was having such eye- 
opening success taking school admin- 
istrators on “flying visits” to business 
concerns that a series of six regional 
meetings of educational and business 
leaders was arranged, and these led to 
the first B-E Day, arranged by Dr. 
Dwight Rich, superintendent of schools 
at Lansing, Mich. and the Lansing 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Follow-up activities now are almost 
as numerous as B-E Days themselves, 
and all offer enormous PR possibilities. 
One event is E-B Day, also called the 
Return Visit, on which businessmen 
spend a day at the schools. The Na- 
tional Chamber’s survey showed there 
had been 620 such events, involving 
6,901 schools and 101,005 businessmen. 
In Denver the whole city turns out for 
this affair, as many as 10,000 citizens 
having poured into the 86 school build- 
ings in the course of a day, looking 
over everything from th: boiler rooms 
to the materials for instruction. 


In many places there are “Career 
Days” which businessmen and _pro- 
fessionals, including polizemen and fire- 
men, devote to describing various ca- 
reers to students. The Miami Beach 
Chamber sponsors “Boss for a Day,” on 
which high school seniors work in pro- 
fessional offices, stores and service com- 
panies. 


Among other variations are Clergy- 
Business Day (Joplin, Mo.) Business- 
Farmer Day (Kokomo, Ind.) and Bar- 
ber Day, instituted by the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., at Peoria, Ill., on the theory 
that since the barber is bound to spend 
the day talking, he might as well talk 
about Caterpillar specifically and free 
enterprise in general. 

As a PR tool, B-E Day and its off- 
shoots can be as vital to the practitioner 
as his interest in the younger genera- 
ton. 
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Taking the purely selfish viewpoint, 
an impact made on a dozen visiting 
teachers may, in the course of a single 
day, be transmitted to 1,000 students, 
and through them, to 5,000 or 10,000 
of their playmates, brothers, sisters and 
parents by nightfall. 


Also, aside from the opportunities 
for product and institutional promotion, 
the customary B-E Day agenda includes 
discussion periods and evaluation ses- 
sions at which the host can get teacher 
opinions, ideas and helpful suggestions 
about his own business as well as th 
competitive enterprise system. 


The PR practitioner finds still more 
self-serving opportunities in the fol- 
low-up activities—opportunities to ar- 
range plant tours and film showings 
for students, to place literature and in- 
dustrial exhibits in schools, to provide 
business speakers at school assemblies. 


But placing the emphasis where it 
belongs, and where almost everyone is 
concerned is placing it, the most suc- 
cessful and enduring features of B-E, 
E-B Days and all the rest have been 
those which serve the real needs of the 
schools, the teachers and the students 
and those which develop a better under- 
standing of our competitive business 
system. 


Stemming from B-E Day cooperation 
have been such achievements as the 
teaming up of the chamber of com- 
merce, labor unions and service clubs 
to provide Hibbing, Minn., with a new 
$3,200,000 school program; the launch- 
ing of a 15-year, pay-as-you-go school 
building program in Bay City, Mich.; 
the floating of a $1,500,000 school bond 
issue at Joplin, Mo. 


Teachers, for their part, are con- 
tributing their best talents to B-E Day. 
Here are one teacher's suggestions to 
prospective B-E Day hosts: 


“(a) Find out what teachers 
want to know about business. It’s 
good business to cater to their in- 
terests and questions rather than 
preach what you think they ‘ought 
to know’ about business. 


“(b) Don’t treat B-E Day as 
just a ‘public relations’ job. 

“(c) Be genuine if you are go- 
ing to talk to teachers, don’t make 
a formal speech—talk from notes. 

“(d) Teachers often use a 


‘problem’ approach in their teach- 
ing. Why doesn’t business tell them 


its problems and how it meets them 
in locating new plants, employ- 
ment practices, when to market a 
new product, F. T. C. or N. L. R. B. 
cases. 


“(e) Don’t shun controversial 
questions by assuming that every- 
thing’s ‘just fine.’ A fair presenta- 
tion of labor relations issues, for 
example, is basic to teachers’ un- 
derstanding of business.” 


In approaching the job of explaining 
the competitive enterprise system on 
b-E Day, most communities follow the 
plan, advocated by the National Cham- 
ber, of discussing “the current and long- 
range problems of business in our com- 
munity and throughout the country.” 
From this broad theme, discussions and 
exhibits can be narrowed to such sub- 
jects as profits, production, productiv- 
ity, taxation and human relations. 


A B-E Day problem that seems to 
arise most frequently is the decision by 
a school board or a principal that some 
means must be found to keep the classes 
in session while the teachers are away. 
At Huntington, W. Va., B-E Day was 
all set when the Board of Education 
ruled that because of heavy recent ab- 
sences due to illness and bad weather, 
classes must go on. Businessmen 
promptly volunteered to take over the 
classes, intending to lecture on business 
methods or other familiar subjects. But 
one school principal balked, insisting 
on the regular curriculum. So a few 
businessmen had to sit up far into the 
night brushing up’ on algebra and 
Cicero. 


Other communities meet the prob- 
lem in various ways. At Nashville, 
Tenn., high school seniors interested in 
teaching took over classes at the county 
schools and students from a teachers’ 
college substituted in the high schools. 


The New York Department of Edu- 
cation now gives teachers participating 
in B-E Day official credit for a day of 


in-service training. 


The most noteworthy comment on 
B-E Day in the National Chamber's files 
came from Hazelton, Pa. It came not 
from teachers but from the girls on 
the office staff of one of the host com- 
panies. Never, they said, had they been 
given a similar opportunity to ex- 
plore the business that employed them. 
The company has since had a program 
for its employes, patterned after B-E 
Day. 
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By Marion Cracraft 


City Editor 
Tulsa Tribune 


DON’T KNOW anything about the 
public relations business—haven't 
the faintest conception of what public 
relations people do in the way of public 
relations. 1 know only a little of what 
they do in relation to the newspapers— 
and that’s the only standpoint from 
which I'm qualified to speak, if at all. 


I may be a freak as a city editor, but 
I have never held the antipathy toward 
“press agents” that some city editors 
seem to feel. I know that they can be 
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if | were 

a public relations 
man-== 

trying to 

get along with 
newspapers 


a lot of help to me in my business, if so 
inclined—and I may help them a little 
in their business. 


From the depths of my abysmal ig- 
norance about the public relations busi- 
ness, I can start by asking myself, 
“What would I do if I were a public 
relations man or woman, and wanted 
to get along with the newspapers?” 


1 
First of all, 1 should learn something 
about newspapers, about the mechani- 


cal end of them. That's old hat to many 


public relations people—particularly 
those who daily do the mechanical chore 
of preparing advertising copy. They 
know that the copy has to be correct, 
the proofs have to read, etc. But all 
of them ought to know what happens 
to copy after it leaves their typewriters 
—the editing that has to be done, the 
headlines that have to be written, the 
typesetting, the proofreading, the cor- 
rections, the make-up, the stereotyping, 
and finally the running of the press. 
And that between the typewriter and 
the printed page, there are many chances 
for human or mechanical error, with- 
out the copy being imperfect to start 
with. 


One public relations man_ recently 
said to me, “Well, after all, our job 
is to get the material to you—you have 
editors over there to see that the words 
are spelled correctly, and that the punc- 
tuation is in the proper places, etc...” 

I have a hard enough time getting 
that job done for the copy that I want 
—the copy that we're paying a staff of 
reporters to produce—much less to have 
to to do it for people who are bring- 
ing in gratuitous handouts! 

And don’t get me wrong—they have 
copy that we do want! 


From a study of what it takes to put 
out a newspaper, in the time that a 
newspaper has to do it, I'd begin to get 
a few ideas of what should be done 
mechanically to make my stuff accept- 
able to the editor. 


2 


That leads naturally into the second 
thing—lI’d try to make my copy com- 
plete and accurate. 1 would never call 
a city editor and ask something like 
this: “Say, in that story about the so 
and so company or the such and such 
committee, I left out the name of So 
and So. Will you get that story and see 
that it’s inserted?” Well, that usually 
involves calling for a proof, making the 
necessary correction—or, in a few rare 
instances, tearing up a page and remak- 
ing it, to make the correction. And, 
I'll do it because when that story hits 
the reader it’s the paper that gets 
blamed for the error! 

Or, I've had them call up and say, 
“Would you mind getting the name of 
that fellow who's the third vice presi- 
dent. I think I have his name spelled 
right, but I don’t know his initials. 
I meant to look them up before I sent 
over the story, but forgot it.” Well, the 
chances are we've already looked it up 
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—but almost invaribly it’s in the story 
that we didn’t give a hoot whether it 
appeared in the paper or not. 
3 
The third thing I'd do as a public 
relations man is this: determine how 
many people are interested in a given 


story ... and then confine the length 

of the story to its general interest con- 

tent. The rule of thumb method on our 

newspaper is whether 500 people will 

be interested, a generous rule for a 

paper with roughly 76,000 subscribers. 
4 

There’s a fourth point. As a public 
relations person, I would never evade. 
An editor or a copyreader comes to a 
sentence or a phrase that he questions, 
in the light of something that he al- 
ready knows, and he says to himself, 
“Now I saw something the other day 
which said so and so. This isn’t com- 
plete, in the light of what I saw the 
other day.” 

And the city editor calls up the pub- 
lic relations man and gets an answer 
about like this: “Well, I was afraid 
you'd ask about that. But we'd like to 
have the story just like I wrote ict. 
Maybe the readers won’t think of that 
other point.” 

They shouldn’t kid themselves; if the 
point raised a question in the editor's 
mind, it’s going to raise questions in 
the general reader’s mind, too, and no 
favor has been done anyone—particular- 


ly if the point happens to be contro- 
versial. 
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Fifth—I'd try to put some news into 
my stories, rather than just trying to 
see how many times I could get my 
company's name into the paper. 

I have had releases in which a com- 
pany name was mentioned four or five 
times in as little as five inches of type. 
There was no excuse for it—except 
that some executive—who doesn’t know 
a cotton-pickin’ thing about the news- 
paper business, apparently ordered and 
revised the story until his company’s 
name was in it, in every conceivable 
place. And that man, had it been about 
some other company, wouldn’t have 
read such a story. What makes him 
think that the general reader will read 
his story? Many successful businessmen 
apparently know little or nothing about 
public relations—or public psychology. 

6 

The sixth point: I should strive to 
supply stories about the field of work 
my client is in, even without my own 
firm’s name being im it. 
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For example, if 1 were the publicist 
for a power lawnmower concern, I 
would gather some factual information 
on the growth of the power mower 
business, and its prospects for the com- 
ing summer. I'd note cost of operation; 
that a power mower, while regarded as 
a luxury item, is by no means confined 
to the luxury-buying class of citizen. 
I'd have some accurate information on 
how many Joe Doakses, who never 
knew the difference between a spark- 
plug and a transmission before now 
were becoming backyard mechanics to 
keep their machines in shape. I would 
do this on the theory that what helps 
the field in which my client is engaged 
helps my client. 

Now about pictures Some publicists 
just can’t see the value of a good, clearly 
written, concise news story—unless it 
has a picture with it—and sometimes 
the pictures are terrible. 
"Newspaper space is getting very 
precious. Nowadays, the price that the 
subscriber pays doesn’t pay for the pa- 
per he gets, let alone the cost of dis- 
tribution. 
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So, while newspapers continue to use 
pictures, even though they're space- 
eaters, here’s a seventh point I'd keep 
in mind as a public relations man: re- 
member that the picture must be good 
—or, in the case of community promo- 
tions, must serve a very worthwhile pur- 
pose, to justify the space given to it. 

And, there’s another angle. We de- 
tect a change in the reader’s habit. With 
all the news and feature services at his 
command, bringing him more news 
from farther places—with more atten- 
tion being paid to world affairs and to 
scientific news—we think we see a 
trend toward more serious thinking— 
and reading. 

That doesn’t mean that the reader 
won't read a clever story—or look at a 
clever picture, but the “gag shot” type 
of picture has to be very clever, to 
justify its space. There aren’t so many 
pictures of pretty girls in bathing suits, 
used as promotion pictures. The use of 
“cheesecake” is being more and more 
limited. 

Certainly, we want pictures. But for 
all practical purposes a half column cut 
will do almost as much in the way of 
attention-getting, as a full column cut. 


8 
Vd pay a little attention to a news- 
paper's style—the words it capitalizes; 
the words it abbreviates; the way it 
handles titles, street addresses, little me- 


chanical things that can be done a half- 
dozen different ways, but which a news- 
paper, for its own purposes, tries to do 
a certain way. 


We like to have copy triple-spaced; 
it leaves us room for editing. That's the 
way our own reporters do it, so a piece 
looks a little crowded when it comes 
to us just double-spaced. 


10 
It goes without saying that we'd like 
to have the words spelled correctly and 
used correctly. 
11 
A lot of superfluous material is not 
needed. \f the story’s worth the space— 
we'll let it go as long as we think the 
reader will stay with it, in the light 
of other news in the paper that day. 


12 

Finally, if 1 were a public relations 
person, I'd first go to work on my own 
boss. | would tell him: 

“If 1am going to have to deal with the 
newspapers, then I’m going to have to 
be able to give them the answers when 
they call. Now and then, even a blind, 
groping newspaper man will stumble 
onto a story, and if it concerns my com- 
pany, or client, he’s likely to come to 
me for the answers. 

“And it not only isn’t fair—it’s darned 
poor business—to use the public rela- 
tions department to feed into the news- 
paper only the plugs and the blurbs 
that you want in the paper—and at the 
same time to use that same department 


to suppress probably the only real news 


that might come out of your company 
—whether it’s good or bad!” 

To use an exaggerated example—if 
I worked for a company dealing with 
union labor, and we had a strike, I 
wouldn’t let the union dash to the news- 
papers with the story first. 

Or, conversely, if I were the union 
labor publicist, I'd tell my story first. 

But at any rate, I wouldn’t hold back, 
or cover up, or evade. 

I wouldn’t for these reasons: First, 


the newspapers are anxious for both 


sides of any question, and second, I'd 
like to create in the mind of the news- 
paper city editor the confidence that I 
knew a news story the same as he did— 
and that when the chips were down, 
he could come to me for the answers 
and could get them straight. 

Or to put this whole point another 
way: I think the public relations man 
should be able to speak—and speak 
with authority—for his company or his 
client. 
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Discussing plans for volunteer participation by the Public Relations Society 
of America in the 1955 Religion In American Life campaign are (left to 
right) John Kemp, the campaign’s public relations director; Dr. Earle B. 
Pleasant, the campaign's national director; Holcombe Parkes, chairman of 
the Socitety’s Public Relations Advisory Committee and director of public 
relations, Benton & Bowles, Inc.; George M. Crowson, president of PRSA 
and assistant to the president, Illinois Central Railroad; Joseph E. Boyle, 
vice president of J. Walter Thompson Company, the volunteer agency 
for the public relations campaign; and Robert L. Bliss, executive director 
of PRSA. The poster shows the central theme and illustration for a nation- 
wide campaign of advertising and public relations to encourage increased 
attendance for all churches and synagogues through the annual Religion 
In American Life campaign. (See story on page 15) 


L. Richard Guylay, head of his own 
PR firm in New York for a number 
of years, has taken a leave of absence 
from the company to serve as di- 
rector of public relations for the 
Republican National Committee. 
Mr. Guylay has served the Com- 
mittee as a special PR consultant 
on a number of occasions, including 
the Congressional elections of 
1954. He also handled the re-elec- 
tion campaign of the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio in 1950 
when the Senator won by a record 
plurality of 431,000 votes. 


Edward J. Condon (extreme left), 
vice president in charge of public re- 
lations at Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
has turned over the reins to James 
C. Worthy (right), due to ill 
health. A veteran Sears executive 
with 32 years of service, Mr. Con- 
don spent most of his career de- 
veloping and directing the com- 
pany’s PR program. He will remain 
with the firm as an advisor and con- 
sultant on public relations matters 
and will continue as a director of the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation. He will 
also continue to be actively identi- 
fied with the work of many national 
groups. Mr. Worthy, who will suc- 
ceed Mr. Condon as director of pub- 
lic relations, has been with the com- 
pany since 1938, with most of his 
service having been spent in the field 
of personnel. He ts also a director 
of the Sears-Roebuck Foundation 
and many local and national asso- 
ciations and groups. 
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Diane Davis to Assist 


PRSA General Manager 
a member of the 


Public Relations 


Society of Ameri- 
ca’s administrattive 
staff, has been 
named assistant to 
Woodrow G. Gatehouse, PRSA general 
manager. 

She will assist on advertising and ex- 
hibit sales in connection with PRSA’s 
publications—The Public Relations 
JOURNAL, monthly magazine of the 
field; The Public Relations REGISTER, 
annual directory of public relations 
people; and exhibit booth sales in con- 
nection with the organization’s confer- 
ences. 


Diane L. Davis, 


Bozell & Jacobs Merge 
With Carl Reimers 


Donald D. Hoover 


Carl Reimers 


The merger of Bozell & Jacobs, Inc., 
12-office national advertising and pub- 
lic relations firm, and Carl Reimers Co., 
Inc., 31-year old New York advertising 
agency, has been announced by Donald 
D. Hoover, president of Bozell & Ja- 
cobs, Inc. (N. Y.) and head of the firm’s 
eastern operations. 


Mr. Reimers will become a senior 
vice president of Bozell & Jacobs and 
a member of the National Plans Board. 
Key Reimers executive, creative, re- 
search and merchandising personnel 
will become a part of the Bozell & 
Jacobs staff. 


Behind the merger is the 35-year-old 
concept, by the founders of the firm, 
both newspaper men, of integrated ad- 
vertising and public relations, Mr. 
Hoover said. 
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RIAL Campaign So Successful in 1954, 
PRSA Offers Continuing Assistance in ‘55 


“Volunteer support by the Public 
Relations Society of America has added 
a new dimension of increased activities 
for the Religion In American Life cam- 
paign,’ Dr. Earle B. Pleasant, cam- 
gaign director, wrote in reporting re- 
sults of PRSA participation last year. 

“Reports by PRSA to our office,” 
continued Dr. Pleasant, “indicate a 
range of effort which has substantially 
increased the value of the campaign 
to religious groups of all faiths.” 


Last year’s results have led to the 
acceptance of the campaign as one of 
the 1955 public service projects ap- 
proved by the Public Relations Advis- 
ory Committee of which Holcombe 
Parkes is chairman. Members will again 
be asked to support the campaign next 
fall in its annual drive to encourage 
all Americans to attend regularly the 
church or synagogue of their choice. 


J. Walter Thompson Company will 
continue as the volunteer task agency. 
It will contribute its services in the 
development of a public relations pro- 
gram under the direction of Joseph E. 
Boyle, J. Walter Thompson Company 
vice president in charge of public rela- 
tions and a member of the Public Rela- 
tions Advisory Committee. 


From the reports sent to the cam- 
paign office, several were cited by Dr. 
Pleasant as representative of the assist- 
ance provided by members in support 
of local campaign activities. These local 
campaigns are organized each year in 
many communities across the country to 
focus the national advertising, provided 
through The Advertising Council, on 
producing direct benefits for local 
churches and synagogues. 


The following are a sampling of ac- 
tivities reported to the campaign office: 


Henry J. Barbour, manager, sales pro- 
motion and public relations, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago, Ill—Campaign 
material to plant managers of nine 
plants for distribution, use on bulletin 
boards and ads in local newspapers. 


Dan P. Lutzeier, public relations divi- 
sion, Burroughs Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich.—Posters on all three Detroit 
plant bulletin boards, window stickers 
distributed to employes, individual 
cards of grace prayers in plant cafe- 
terias, article in employe publication. 

Mary R. Ocker, editor, public rela- 
tions department, First National Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo.—1,200 copies of leaflet 
mailed with employe publication. 

S. S. Kalwary, public relations direc- 
tor, Suburban Motor Freight, Inc., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio—Leaflets enclosed in pay 
envelopes, posters on bulletin boards 
and editorial in company publication. 

Conger Reynolds, director of the Pub- 
lic Relations Department, Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) comments on his 
company’s participation in the 1954 
effort: 

“Many divisions report excellent res- 
ponse to November-December letters 
about Religion in American Life cam- 
paign. Proof again that considerate ac- 
tion reaps consideration from others as 
reward. 

“Some divisions report up to 25 per- 
cent response from clergymen who re- 
ceived personally signed letters from 
managers.” 

In addition, many other members 
scheduled campaign ads, news stories 
and editorials in employe magazines; 
sponsored ads in local newspapers; ar- 
ranged for display of posters on plant 
bulletin boards, in line stations of rail- 
roads, and on delivery trucks. 

- Materials for similar activities are 
now being prepared for a kit to be 
mailed to all members in the near 
future. Included in the kit will be leaf- 
lets, posters, window stickers, grace 
prayer cards and other material; also a 
fact sheet with background information 
and suggested program ideas. Addi- 
tional material ‘and information may 
be obtained by writing John Kemp, 
public relations director, Religion In 
American Life, 300 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 
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FIELD NEWS 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 


Business and industry must take full 
advantage of the public relations opportu- 
nities attorded through incréased financial 
support of private universities and col- 
leges . . . for their own future welfare, 
for the sake of quality education and for 
the well-being of the nation, Dr. John T. 
Rettaliata, president of Illinois Institute 
of Technology, told members and guests 
of the Chicago chapter at the organiza- 
tion’s March meeting. 

“Inflation and insufficient financial sup- 
port have forced the independent institu- 
tions to increase their tuition charges to 
the point that there is too wide a differen- 
tial between the tuition of the private 
and the tax-supported schools,” he said. 
“As a result, the number of new students 
now enrolling in the country’s 600 tax- 
supported institutions exceeds those enter- 
ing the 1200 independent ones by more 
than 43 per cent... and the figure has 
increased an average of 15 points in each 
of the last two years. 

“Because the public universities’ tui- 
tion is far below the cost of each student's 
education, more and more students are 
being invited to get into the public insti- 
tutions where taxpayers are underwriting 
a larger number of students and a widen- 
ing share of the cost of their education,” 
he pointed out. “The taxpayer who ne- 
glects financial support of the private edu- 
cation is automatically increasing what 
he actually contributes to education via 
taxes. Many business firms which are 
already generously supporting public edu- 


ILLINOIS TECH’S PRESIDENT SPEAKS BEFORE CHICAGO 
CHAPTER—Dr. John T. Rettaltata, president of Illinois Institute of 
Technology, spoke before the March 15th luncheon meeting of the Chicago 
Chapter. Shown above, left to right; are Stewart S. Howe, vice president. 


cation through their taxes have a duty to 
support private education unless they pre- 
fer to provide more support for educa- 
tion, involuntarily. Lhere is serious need 
for wide knowledge that public education 
doesn’t cost less, and probably costs more.” 

In commenting upon the widening dis- 
parity between enrollments in the state 
and independent institutions, he said: 

“There is fear that an inordinate con- 
tinuance of this trend will permit circum- 
stances that will interfere with the quality 
of the educational process. At present 
our public universities do an excellent 
job. But, it is realized by every educator 
that this is due, largely, to the standards 
of excellence created by the private in- 
stitutions which prod the legislatures to 
keep pace with the best that the inde- 
pendent schools have pioneered. And, as 
long as competitive comparisons between 
the two systems are important, politicians 
will find it unattractive to interfere too 
much with the government-controlled 
schools. 

“To preserve an America in which free 
enterprise may flourish requires the exist- 
ence of a well-balanced system of higher 
education,” he insisted, “with a strong 
array of independent universities and col- 
leges which must be kept strong by in- 
creased voluntary financial aid.” 

He told the public relations leaders in 
the audience that “the survival of private 
education is essential to preserve the cli- 
mate in which you flourish. Nothing can 
be more certain than that private educa- 
tion, private enterprise and public rela- 
tions will stand or fall together.” 


Illinois Institute of Technology, and chairman of the Chapter’s member- 
ship committee; Scott Jones, Gardner & Jones, Chapter president; Dr. 


Rettaliata; Dale O’Brien, Mayer & O'Brien, chairman of the Chapters 


program committee. 
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CINCINNATI CHAPTER 


PUBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY 


CINCINNATI MEETING—Fay 


Bastin, Cincinnatt’s “Miss Beau- 
tify” for the 1955 Clean-Up, Paint 
& Beautify Campaign, April 18 to 
24, pictured with Uberto Neely 
(left), general manager of Cincin- 
natt's educational TV _ station, 
WCET, and Lyle Nelson, guest 
speaker for the Chapter’s March 
meeting, who ts assistant to the 
president of the Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center, Ford 
Foundation, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


COLUMBUS CHAPTER 


Three professional photographers par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion on improve- 
ment of photographs submitted to publi- 
cations, at the February meeting of PRSA’s 
Columbus chapter. They included Gor- 
don Kuster, Sr., editor of the Sunday Dis- 
patch magazine; Harold Valentine, AP 
photographer for the central Ohio area 
and Bob File, operator of a commercial 
photo studio. 

Mr. Kuster detailed what a magazine 
photo editor is looking for in feature 
pictures. His publication uses both black 
and white and color. He highlighted his 
Participation with 15 photo illustrations, 
to drive home principal good and bad 
points he had in mind. 

Mr. Valentine stressed the time ele- 
ment, as well as the ingredients of luck 
and experience, in securing news photos. 
Of interest to the membership was his 
answer to a question regarding the use 
of publicity news shots, which, if a time 
element is involved, will be developed, 
printed and transmitted by AP. 

Mr. File, wko works for many chap- 
ter members, dwelt at length on the as- 
signment generalities a photographer may 
receive. He also touched on interference 
by PR people, who sometimes impose re- 
strictions which spoil an otherwise effec- 
tive or dramatic photograph. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Gets 
anagement 


eadership 


B y constantly using house sur- 
veys, Tide’s editors strive to per- 
fect the kind of editing that at- 
tracts management readership... 
Tide’s Language of Leadership. 
Since early 1954 their own surveys 
have been supplemented by Starch 
studies of Tide’s editorial features 
as well as advertisements. 


As each Starch study is reported, 
Tide’s editors re-appraise their 
approaches and continually perfect 
the basic formulas while not up- 
setting the proven appeal that 
Tide’s editorial pages have held 
for top marketing management for 
over 25 years. 


Spectacular changes? Hardly. But 
if you look closely at an issue of 
Tide in early 1954 and compare it 
to later issues, you will see very 
important changes content, 
style and typography. They are 
changes that make Tide more 
stimulating, more informative and 
easier, faster to read. 


These are changes that top man- 
agement readers suggested. Each 
month 100 key marketing execu- 
tives tell the Starch interviewers 
what they like best; what they like 
least; what they would like to see 
Tide’s editors do. The results en- 
able Tide’s editors to continually 
perfect the Language of Leader- 
ship—and provide a stimulating 
atmosphere for advertisers to “get 
through” to Tide’s top manage- 
ment audience. 


Tides Language of Leadership 
Gets Management Readership 
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JOHN F. MoyNa- 
HAN, who is direct- 
ing partner of John 
Moynahan & Asso- 
ciates, New York 
public _ relations 
firm, has been elec- 
ted a trustee of the 
Hospital Center at 
Orange for a three-year term. 


GEORGE A. HAVILAND, who joined the 
Ford Motor Company in 1952 as a com- 
munity relations staff representative at 
Central Office Public Relations, has been 
assigned to the company’s Continental 
Division, Dearborn, Michigan. 


PAUL O. RIDINGS received a plaque in 
March signifying his selection as 1954's 
“most valuable alumnus” of 82-year-old 
Texas Christian University of Fort Worth. 
He is co-owner of Witherspoon & Rid- 
ings, Inc., of Dallas, Fort Worth and New 
York. 


WILLIAM G. WERNER, director of pub- 
lic and legal services, Proctor & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, was a luncheon 
speaker at the Southeastern Advertising 
Conference held on the Florida State 
University Campus in mid-March. His 
topic was “Public Relations Thinking in 
Advertising.” 


JACK R. HIGHT has been promoted from 
assistant manager to manager of the pub- 
lic relations department of the Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh. 


BARNETT BILDER- 
SEE, former vice 
president and di- 
rector of Allied Pub- 
lic Relations Asso- 
ciates, has been 
named executive vice 
: president of the 
firm. me will continue as Planning Board 
Chairman. 


The UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, Omaha, was selected by the Federa- 
tion for Railway Progress as the winner 
of its Public Relations Award for 1954. 


JACK BERNSTEIN, who joined Harshe- 
Rotman’s editorial staff in 1954, has been 
named assistant manager of public rela- 
tions’ firm’s New York City office. 


MOVES 


THE PHILLIPS-RAMSEY COMPANY, San 
Diego advertising and public relations 
agency, has been incorporated to broaden 
the company’s management and to handle 
an increasing volume of business. 


Formation of the public relations firm 
of STANDARD PUBLIC RELATIONS SERV- 
ICE, INC., New York, to succeed the firm 
of L. Richard Guylay and Associates, was 
announced recently following Mr. Guy- 
lay’s appointment as director of public 
relations of the Republican National 
Committee. Robert L. Jordan, named 
executive vice president, will head the 
firm as chief operating executive. Paul 
W. Thurston was named vice president. 


Screen advertising, new in style and for- 
mat, is scheduled for introduction in 
Canadian motion picture theatres by next 
fall, and a special production-distribution 
organization for the purpose has been 
set up by the J. Arthur Rank Organiza- 
tion. Announcement of the formation of 
J. ARTHUR RANK SCREEN ADVERTISING 
SERVICES OF CANADA LIMITED was made 
by Leonard W. Brockington, head of 
JARO interests in Canada and president 
of the new company. 


G. J. NEWHAMS, has been named adver- 
tising manager for the Dravo Corporation, 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh. He was pre- 
viously advertising manager of the com- 
pany’s Engineering Works and has been 
with Dravo since 1942. 


DAVE OHMAN, formerly with the San 
Francisco Chronicle and more recently 
with the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis, has been named to the staff 
of Braun and Company, nationally oper- 
ated business consultants and public rela- 
tions firm. 


The Hamilton Wright Organization, New 
York public relations and publicity firm 
specializing in programs for foreign gov- 
ernments, has named COL. THOMAS P. 
KROCK as its Washington representative. 
He is the son of Arthur Krock of the 
New York Times. 


O. C. BROWN, formerly director of ad- 
vertising for the Oklahoman and Times, 
has been appointed to the newly created 
position of director of public relations 
of the Oklahoma Publishing Company. 
He was elected an assistant secretary of 
the company at the same time. 


RICHARD ELFENBEIN, former news 
writer with the Voice of America, has 
joined the New York office of The Pub- 
lic Relations Board. 


F. L. ZELL has been named head of the 
newly formed Public Relations division 
of Clark Oil & Refining Corporation, 
Milwaukee. 


THOMAS D. BoyD, former staff writer 
with the United Press and radio-TV 
station KGO, has been appointed to the 
public relations staff of the Lenkurt Elec- 
tric Company, San Carlos, Calif. 


T. J. Ross, senior partner of the 
public relations firm of Ivy Lee and 
T. J. Ross, was the guest of his 
partners at a staff dinner at the Met- 
ropolitan Club on March 24, the 
occasion marking completion of his 
36th year with the organization 
and his 21st as senior partner. 


WITHERSPOON & RIDINGS, Dallas-Fort 
Worth public relations agency, has opened 
a New York office. Mrs. Ruth Ridings 
Burns will have charge of the new office. 


CHARLES M. UNDERHILL, former vice 
president of the American Broadcasting 
Company, has joined the television staff 
of the United States Steel Corporation’s 
Public Relations Department. He will 
serve as a special assistant on the pro- 
duction phase of the Corporation’s tele- 
vision presentation, “The United States 
Steel Hour.” 


HARSHE-ROTMAN, INC., New York and 
Chicago public relations firm, has created 
a new department to handle financial 
public relations counseling. It will be 
headed by William I. Flanagan, former 
vice president and member of the board 
of directors of Mayer and O’Brien, Inc. 


DAVE OHMAN, formerly with the San 
Francisco Chronicle and more recently 
with the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis his been named to the staff 
of Braun and Company, nationally oper- 
ated business consultants and public re- 
lations firm. 


ROBERT E. ROBISCHON, former director 
of the division of State Publicity, New 
York State Department of Commerce, has 
joined the executive staff of Selvage & Lee. 
New York. 


STEPHEN FITZGERALD & COMPANY, New 
York public relations firm, has moved to 
575 Madison Avenue. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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BUSINESS WITHOUT 
BOUNDARY 
The Story of General Mills 


By James Gray, University of Minnesota 
Press, 343 pp., $4.75. 
Reviewed by Howard Stephens>2n, 
Professor of Public Re)ations, 
Boston University 


A flour salesman carried homing 
pigeons in his truck, sending one aloft 
with no secrecy whatever when he 
landed an order. His canny boss, the 
sales manager, had issued instuctions, 
however, that a carbon copy of each 
order must be forwarded by U. S. mail. 

This incident, among a score or more 
of lively ones related by Professor James 
Gray in telling the story of General 
Mills, illustrates twin phases in the mer- 
chandizing point of view of this or- 
ganization that has become a principal 
bulwark in the food industries. The flair 
for novel means of attracting public 
interest is backed up by dependence 
on the tried and true. 

“Business Without Boundary” is a 
fine example of the new kind of “com- 
pany book,” which gets “story” into the 
story, and holds to an essential mini- 
mum the lavish praise of institution or 
individual such as used to give readers 
slight headaches. 

There is no call for the company- 
book writer to parade with glee past 
blunders of management, but nowadays 
the tendency is to take the blinkers off 
the author as he is permitted to delve 
into past and present. The result, so well 
exemplified here, is bound to be a 
wealth of good, jucy anecdote, and is 
likely to result, as it obviously has with 
Professor Gray, in genuine and not fake 
enthusiasm for the subject. General 
Mills, as the title of the book implies, 
now makes a lot of things besides flour, 
but even the literary output is not de- 
voted to tripe. 

Doesn't this show that management, 
big business management, is getting 
over a sense of panic at “revealing” its 
past, and is taking a more mature atti- 
tude toward itself and its publics than 
was the case a decade or more ago? 

The Washburns of Maine, who pio- 
neered the enterprise, were a notable 
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family, three brothers serving simul- 
taneously in Congress before the Civil 
War. One of them, Cadwallader, bought 
power rights at the Falls of St. An- 
thony in 1855, incorporated the Minne- 
apolis Mill Company early in the fol- 
lowing year, and ran smack into the 
major depression of 1857. It was 1866 
before his mill was put into operation. 
Townsfolk called it Washburn’s Folly. 
In the ensuing century, the business was 
built to a_ half-billion dollar annual 
revenue, and General Mills had become 
the world’s largest miller. 

But if this were merely the story of 
material success, however impressive, 
it could scarcely intrigue many present- 
day readers. Professor Gray has chosen 
instead to interpret the enterprise in 
the light of what it has given, more 
than what it has got. And this is impres- 
sive. A business that loyally, time and 
again, put the national interest ahead of 
its own; that conformed to government 
wartime demands, knowing them to be 
harmful; that could welcome the idea 
that resulted in Bisquick though it orig- 
inated with a cook on a railroad diner; 
that could recognize, as Harry A. Bul- 
lis put it, that “the humanities of busi- 
ness today are more important than the 
techniques of business’”—such an enter- 
prise is more than a matter of produc- 
tion, merchandizing and shrewd finance. 
With that kind of record, surely Gen- 
eral Mills may be forgiven for having 
sent out the first singing commercial 
over the air—in the 1920's! 

“Business Without Boundary” is 
worth careful study by the public rela- 
tions worker, and by those men of top 
management sufficiently sensitive to 
their social responsibilities to recognize 
that these responsibilities well may in- 
clude that of letting the people know 
how their enterprises have developed 
and what they are doing today. There 
are few better ways to gain public un- 
derstanding, a primary prerequisite to 
public goodwill. 


PERSONNEL RELATIONS: THE 
HUMAN ASPECTS OF 
ADMINISTRATION 


By Arthur M. Whitehall, Jr.. McGraw- 
Hill, New York, 526 pp., $6.00. 


Reviewed by Wayne L. Hodges, 


Professor, Cornell University, 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations 


Professor Whitehill of North Caro- 
lina’s School of Business Administration 
has written a compact, well-organized 
introduction to personnel relations. 


Despite its too skimpy treatment of the 
interactions between personnel relations 
and community relations, the book is 
nevertheless a first-rate coverage of a 
field closely related to public relations. 
Professor Whitehill makes good on his 
sub-title, Human Aspects of Adminis- 
tration, with persistent awareness of 
those principles of working with people 
which are common to a company’s in- 
ternal and external relationships. 

Public Relations men probably will 
get more from chapters furthest re- 
moved from their field, such as “Evalu- 
ating Employes: “Testing and Rating” 
and “Stabilization of Work and Pay” 
than they will from the chapters on 
“Communication in Business” and 
“Management and Morale.” In short, 
the book has little to teach the profes- 
sional communicator about his job, but 
a great deal to teach him about related 
areas which he should understand better 
than he generally does. 


There are more detailed texts in per- 
sonnel relations, but few easier to read 
or more useful to the comparative new- 
comer to personnel administration. © ® 


RECENTLY RECEIVED 


© Concise Dictionary of American Litera- 
ture, edited by Robert Richards, designed 
for the general reader who needs more 
enlightenment about a specific American 
author or movement than a mere cCata- 
logue of facts can give him. (Philosophi- 
cal Library, New York, $5.00.) 


© From Founders to Grandsons, edited by 
Martha C. Guilford, the story of Wood- 
ward & Lothrop, Washington, D. C., one 
of the first department stores to be estab- 
lished in the Nation’s capital, which shows 
that the department store of today is 
more than just a corporate being—it is 
rather an institution that serves the com- 
munity in hundreds of ways. (Rufus H. 
Darby Printing Company, Washington, 


© The Great Merchants, by Tom Mahoney, 
the stories of twenty famous retail opera- 
tions and the people who made them 
great—including the world’s largest de- 
partment store, the largest specialty shop, 
the largest drug store, etc.—all of which 
have pioneered important contributions to 
the communities in which they operate 
and some to the nation as well. (Harper 
& Brothers, New York, $3.95.) 


© The Office Encyclopedia, compiled and 
edited by N. H. and S. K. Mager, a com- 
prehensive 500-page guide on all phases 
of office procedure designed for all office 
personnel from executives to secretaries, 
written in simplé how-to-do-it terminol- 
ogy, including latest up-to-date informa- 
tion from Government agencies and 
manufacturers considered authorities on 
office equipment and procedure. (Pocket 
Books, Inc., New York, $.50.) 
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MARVIN HAMMER, former managing 
editor of Industrial Laboratories maga- 
zine, has been named account executive 
with Molesworth Associates, New York. 


BARBARA JO REAM, formerly with H. H. 
Shuart Company, has joined the Detroit 
Trust Company as assistant to the vice 
president, public relations, Nobel D. Tra- 
vis. 


ROBERT C. HEyYDA, formerly publisher 
of the Santa Clara (Calif.) Journal, has 
joined the staff of Fred Wittner Advertis- 
ing, New York. 


SAMUEL W. BAKER, former Eastern repre- 
sentative, Penton Publishing Co., Cleve- 
land, is now associated with Burson-Mar- 
steller Associates, Inc., New York, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago public relations firm. 


THOMAS M. HEWITT, former member of 
the editorial staff of Automotive News, 
has joined the American Motors Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, as assistant public relations 
director of the Nash Motors Division. 


Dr. Ernest Dichter, Croton-on-Hudson, 
New York, has announced a change in 
the organization which he heads to the 
INSTITUTE FOR MOTIVATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH. 


BERNARD E. URy, former assistant edi- 
torial director and account executive at 
Harshe-Rotman, Inc., has joined the Chi- 
cago public relations firm of Cox & Cox 
as an account executive. 


ACCOUNTS 


HARSHE-ROTMAN, INC., New York and 
Chicago PR firm, has been retained by the 
Chicago Apparatus Company. 


JOHN YEZBAK & COMPANY, Cleveland, 
has been appointed by the Novo Pump 
& Engine Company of Lansing, Michigan. 


RUDER & FINN ASSOCIATES, New York, 
has been appointed public relations coun- 
sel for Sun Chemical Corporation. 


MAURICE FELDMAN, New York City, has 
been appointed by Austin Industries, Aus- 
tin, Texas, and Schacht Steel Construc- 
tion, Inc:, New York City, Hillside, New 
Jersey. 


Public Relations Management Corpora- 
tion, New York, has been retained to plan 
and carry out a large scale public relations 
and consumer education campaign for the 
National Potato Council, through two of 
its member firms, NEWSOME & COM- 
PANY, INC., Boston, and MAYER & 
O'BRIEN, INC., Chicago and Los Angeles. 


WITHERSPOON & RIDINGS, Dallas-Fort 
Worth-New York public relations firm, 
adds its third hotel account, Grand Im- 
perial Hotel, Silverton, Colorado. 


PEOPLE * PROGRAMS * AND ACCOUNTS—(Continued from page 20) 


ARTHUR SCHMIDT & ASSOCIATES, INC., 
New York public relations counsel, has 
been retained by Adam Hat Stores, Inc. 


Organizing its program for an event held 
in the U. S. only once every 10 years, 
the Association for Stamp Exhibitions, 
Inc., has retained ROWE-DOHERTY ASsSsO- 
CIATES of Ney York and Washington as 
public relations counsel for the Fifth In- 
ternational Philatelic Exhibition, scheduled 
next March 3-11 when the doors of New 
York’s huge new Coliseum open for the 
first time. 


Handwriting Foundation 
Comes to Aid of Business 


Plain, legible handwriting seems to be 
a rapidly-disappearing art in the country. 
A conviction that something should be 
done—and can be done— about this prob- 
lem has given rise to the Handwriting 
Foundation, Inc. The foundation is a non- 
profit organization to encourage a greater 
awareness of handwriting by parents, stu- 
dents and the general public and to empha- 
size the importance of handwriting to 
businessmen and employes, with particu- 
lar regard to the relation of legibility 
to efficiency and economy. 

Albert G. Frost, chairman of the board 
of the Esterbrook Pen Co. and head of 
the Foundation, cited a survey by the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company where 
it was discovered that thousands of dollars 
were lost due to illegible toll slips. Banks, 
utilities, insurance companies, and other 
businesses also have found extensive losses 
due to illegible handwriting. In addition, 
U. S. Post Office records indicate that 
thousands of letters are lost each year be- 
cause of illegible handwriting. Also, many 
businessmen have found that good hand- 
writing is a significant factor in apprais- 
ing a job applicant. They feel that hand- 
writing can indicate degree of coordina- 
tion, neatness, accuracy, and other personal 
qualities. 


Semantic Curtain Lifted 
On Language of Automation 


One of industry’s current “best-sellers” 
is a modest little booklet published by 
Minneapolis-Honeywell’s Brown Instru- 
ments Division. It’s the world’s first 
“Automation Dictionary.” 


Executives of the engineering-minded 
M-H division, possibly feeling a pang of 
corporate self-consciousness, realized that 
“engineeringese” was making our lan- 
guage increasingly perplexing. Words like 
“sinusoidal,” “reproducibility,” “feedback” 
and “optimalization” undoubtedly baffle 
today’s businessman. To clear up some 
of the confusion caused by this polytech- 
nical polyglot they decided to try their 
hand at translating some of the most fre- 
quently used terms. 


The result, covering some 87 words 
and phrases all having their origin with 
the engineers but now creeping into the 
lexicon of businessmen, wraps up amaz- 
ingly clear layman-like definitions. 

The booklet was written by John Budd 
of the company’s public relations counsel, 
Carl Byoir & Associates, in cooperation 
with the engineers and executives of M-H. 
It’s now in its second printing since more 
than 6,000 requests have been received. 
Copies are free. 


AUDIENCE MEASURMENT 


The National Sports Show kept tabs 
on those attending its exhibits this year, 
March 4-11, through a special audience 
measurement device. 


All persons entering the Kingsbridge 
Armory, where the show was held, were 
asked to fill out a questionnaire request- 
ing information as to home, address, sex, 
favorite sport, vacation trips to be taken 
and other information expected to give 
the sponsors a better idea of who comes 
to view the show, and what their desires 
are. The information was then tabulated 
every day on Underwood-Samas punched 
= equipment at a special booth on the 

oor. 


John H. Paige (right) of the Wisconsin Telephone Company shows Dud- 
ley Reed, George Dunn, and William Cary an exhibit during the visit of 
PRSA’s Wisconsin Chapter to the company’s long distance center. 
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Columbia Holds 
Two-Day Conference 
On Business Aid to Education 


Top executives of more than fifty na- 
tional corporations held a two-day con- 
ference on policies and practices involved 
in business aid to higher education, co- 
sponsored by the Columbia University 
Graduate School of Business and the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education, 
at Arden House, Harriman, New York, 
March 31-April 2. 


Management has shown increasing 
awareness of college and university budg- 
etary problems and their commitments to 
meet vastly increased manpower needs 
in the coming decade according to Dr. 
Courtney C. Brown, dean of the Business 
School. The University and the Council, 
he said, have increasingly met up with 
a question perplexing many corporate 
managers today: What actions, if any, 
should we take regarding contributions to 
institutions of higher education? 


Related to this are questions such as: 
What is a sound and effective program of 
support from both the company and col- 
lege points of view? How should the 
amount of support be determined? How 
should funds be allocated to specific insti- 
tutions? What forms shall business aid 
take—unrestricted grants, scholarships, 
grants to buildings and endowments—or 
others? To attempt to get authoritative 
answers to these, the two sponsoring or- 
ganizations agreed to hold the conference. 


The chairman of the conference was 
Dean Brown who, prior to his present 
association with Columbia University was 
assistant to the chairman of the board 
of Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) and a director 
of Esso Standard Oil Co. 


Choosing Free Material 
For Use in Schools 


A tidal wave of instructional materials 
—"free for the asking or even without 
the asking’—is a major headache for 
teachers and administrators today. Donors 
or “sponsors” of these materials include 
civic, patriotic and political organiza- 
tions, business, industry, government, la- 
bor and agriculture. 


These “free offerings” range from book- 
lets, charts, maps, kits, posters, films, and 
recordings to planned speaking programs, 
tours and mapped field trips. 


To help schools separate the wheat 
from the chaff, the American Association 
of School Administrators has released a 
24-page study entitled “Choosing Free 
Material For Use in the Schools.” Busi- 
ness and industry might do well to take 
a lesson from the new booklet before 
selecting material to send to schools. 
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Six Weeks Workshop 
In Human Relations 


The Department of Human Relations 
of the University of Miami is sponsoring 
a six weeks Workshop on Theory and 
Practice in Human Relations from June 
14 to July 23. 


The first part of the workshop will be. 


concerned with the theoretical founda- 
tions of human relations. The second part 
will deal with practical applications in 
public and private agencies, business and 
industry, education, international  rela- 
tions, the home, and interracial and inter- 
faith areas of tension. 


It will carry six semester credits on both 
the graduate and undergraduate levels. 
A limited number of scholarships will be 
available. 


The Department of Human Relations 
offers an undergraduate major in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences and a “field of 
concentration” on the graduate level lead- 
ing to a degree of Master of Education. 


For further information, write Dr. 
Dean George Epley, chairman of the de- 
partment and director of the workshop, 
University of Miami, Coral Gables 46, 
Florida. 


Council for Advancement 
Of Secondary Education 
Making Good Progress 


The Council for Advancement of Sec- 
ondary Education is making good progress 
with its first project—‘A Study of Eco- 
nomic Education’’—under the direction of 
Dr. Galen Jones. 


A basic list of more than 2,000 edu- 
cators, economists and leaders in agri- 
culture, business, labor and industry is 
being queried as to the most important 
items of understanding about the eco- 
nomic system which should be included 
in the education of every young person. 
In addition, four research projects have 
been started, aimed at determining the na- 
ture and extent of economic information 
reaching people through press and maga- 
zine articles—an analysis of newspaper 
content, an examination of farm journals, 
a study of labor publications and the house 
organs of business and industry, and a 
survey of general magazines. 


Conferences have been held with major 
centers of public opinion research to de- 
termine the feasiblity of utilizing their 
mass of data on specific aspects of the 
understanding of American people of 
their economy. Plans are also being made 
to establish studies of high school text- 
books and existing courses of study. 


Many nationwide agencies and associa- 
tions are working with the Council and 
the National Better Business Bureau is 
continuing to raise funds for its support. 


Boston University Inaugurates 
On-the-Job PR Program 


A full-time job, integrated with college 
courses, will be available to selected 
graduate students in public relations as a 
new student-residency program at Bos- 
ton University is developed. 

Those chosen to participate in the pro- 
gram will spend an entire semester in 
specific jobs at various public relations 
organizations. They will receive the regu- 
lar salary for the position they hold and 
will pay the University’s usual hourly tui- 
tion for six hours of academic credit. 
Students may get an additional three 
hours credit if they write their Master's 
thesis on a subject connected with the 
residency. 

In choosing an organization for resi- 
dent students, the graduate faculty com- 
mittee insists that it have a wide public 
relations program. The students assume 
the responsibility for one position but are 
able to examine the entire scope of a pub- 
lic relations operation. 

Student-residencies are part of the new 
emphasis being placed on Boston Univer- 
sity graduate public relations division, 
which has doubled in enrollment since 
last year. The first student to take part in 
the unique program is Francis K. Smith 
of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, who is 
working for the du Pont Company during 
the current semester. Two others will go 
into the residency program this summer 
and four graduate students are expected 
to participate during the fall semester. 

The program is supervised by Prof. 
Howard Stephenson, chairman of the Uni- 
versity's public relations division in the 
school of public relations and communi- 
cations, and head of his own public rela- 
tions firm, Community Relations, Inc. 
According to Prof. Stephenson, graduate 
students chosen for the program will be 
those who “show promise in their first 
semester's work.” 

Both the students and the organizations 
which will be allowed to sponsor a resi- 
dency program are chosen by a faculty 
committee. After the initial plans have 
been laid, mutually acceptable arrange- 
ments, as to salary and expenses are made 
by the company and the students. 


Maytag Foundation Scholarships 


The Maytag Company Foundation, Inc., 
has awarded twelve four-year college 
scholarships in its 1955 program. Six of 
the twelve went to children of Maytag 
Company employes. 

The scholarships provide cost of tuition 
and fees at any fully accredited college 
or university in the United States, plus a 
cash allowance of $150 for the school 
year. The foundation also contributes 
$500 a year to the school for each student 
attending on a foundation scholarship in 
recognition of the fact that tuition alone 
seldom covers the entire cost of education. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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THE PR STORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES— (Continued from page 5) 


precautions were taken against error by 
issuing one set on blue paper for areas 
where only second-graders were to be 
“shot,” and a set on yellow paper for 
the other locations. 


The confusion of terms 

Another obstacle—this time a word 
battle—balked quick perception and 
thorough understanding. For three years, 
considerable promise of polio immunity 
had come from injection of gamma 
globulin, a fraction of human blood 
containing polio-fighting antibodies in 
potent quantities. It was then the only 
known polio fighter, though its im- 
munizing qualities lasted only five to 
eight weeks. The National Foundation 
had taken an expensive but willing 
gamble on GG by obligating itself for 
$15 million to purchase all that could 
be produced in 1954. Just before the 
vaccine trials began, the federal agency 
supervising distribution of GG an- 
nounced a new policy and procedures 
for its use. 

It was certain that the public was 
going to be confused between the un- 
proved trial vaccine and the proved but 
limited gamma globulin. Evidence of 
confusion was ample in radio and press, 
which frequently used the terms “vac- 
cine” and “gamma _ globulin”  inter- 
changeably, as though one were a syno- 
nym for the other. More often, either 
or both were called a serum, which 
rightfully doesn’t describe either.* 


Choosing the right word tools 

Problems in semantics quickly rose 
in planning conferences. Among the 
more successful considerations were: 

1. The word “experiment” was ta- 
booed. This was urged because of the 
inevitable “guinea-pig” implications. 

2. The word “endorsement” was to 
be avoided as pertaining to the vaccine. 
Despite their strong support of, and 
participation in, the field test, it had to 
be made clear that scientists, medical 
and governmental authorities were not 
“endorsing” a vaccine. 

3. Selection of the term “request” 
form. This described the permit slips 
parents had to sign before their children 
could participate. A touch of PR genius 
inspired one confrere to urge “request” 
form instead of “consent” or “permit.” 
Thus the specter of permissiveness 
never raised its head. 


article in the March, 1955, issue of QUILL 
magazine. 
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Less successful efforts in semantics: 

1. The word “vaccine” was not to be 
used alone. \t might imply that its 
powers of prevention had been proved. 
But, since the whole purpose of the 
project was to establish such proof, it 
was necessary always to identify it as 
a “trial” or “test” vaccine. 

2. Efforts to avoid calling it the Salk 
vaccine. Dr. Salk was among the first to 
urge this, for many others had contrib- 
uted to set the stage for the National 
Foundation’s massive vaccine field test. 
But all the word magic, all vocal and 
written appeals could not counteract the 
fact that “Salk” is a neat, four-letter 
word just made for headlines. Reporters 
and copyreaders were not to be denied 
use of such a fitting word. From the be- 
ginning, it was the Salk vaccine, and 
so it remains to this day. 

3. Synonyms for “vaccinate” caused 
much early to-do. This word conjures 
up in many minds a picture of the 
old needle-scratching technique. Of 
course, no such method was planned. 
But, were these children to be vac- 
cinated, inoculated, injected, shot in the 
arm or what? For a time, efforts were 
made to say they were going to “get” 
or “be given” or be “administered” a 
vaccine dose. But energy spent in this 
“cause” might well have been held in 
reserve. Before the field trials were one 
day old, children were being shot, inocu- 
lated, injected, vaccinated, immunized, 
or “getting the needle” in radio and 
press headlines all over the U. S. 

4. Several straw men’s battles over 
words met with varying success. One 
had to do with the choice between “for- 
maldehyde” or “formalim” to describe 
the chemical used to kill the polio virus 
in preparing the trial vaccine. Actually, 
formalim is just diluted formaldehyde. 
But, since the longer word is more fa- 
miliar, it was the first choice. Then 
Walter Winchell in a follow-up men- 
tion of the trials referred to formalde- 
hyde as used to “pickle dead bodies.” 
“Formalim” was quickly back in good 
grace. There were other efforts: attempts 
to avoid referring to participants as 
“first,” “second,” or “third” grade chil- 
dren; to specify “pupils” instead of 
“scholars” or “students”; and, of course, 
trying to clear up the familiar headline 
use of “serum’ for “vaccine.” Most of 
these turned out to be no-decision jousts. 


Organization and planning 


Planning the public information and 
publicity aspects of the vaccine trials 


began more than a year before the 
event. By October 1, 1953, a detailed 
outline was ready. The regular comple- 
ment of 30 persons in the National 
Foundation’s PR department, headed 
by Dorothy Ducas, was to be augmented 
and flexibly dispersed. The headquarters 
staff had the service of six field pub- 
lic relations representatives covering the 
U. S. This was inadequate because field 
tests would be going on simultaneously 
in dozens of states at the height of the 
program. Six administrative field em- 
ployes, who had shown a degree of PR 
savvy, were loaned to public relations. 
Edward F. Stegen, assistant director of 
PR, was assigned to the Vaccine Field 
Trials staff as PR consultant. 

Two national conferences preceded 
field consultations. First, a panel con- 
ference was set up for all state advisers 
on women’s activities, year-round volun- 
teers in the Foundaticn’s operations. 
Later the 12 PR field men were called 
to New York to be briefed on the entire 
project. Administrative officials, medi- 
cal men, and PR executives addressed 
them. Plans were laid for meetings with 
state officials, to be followed by local 
meetings in each trial area. 

Close liaison was early established be- 
tween the National Foundation’s PR 
department and science writers and edi- 
tors of all media. This relationship 
flowered through several press confer- 
ences as the project developd. 


Materials provided 

There was nothing unique about the 

PR organizational setup, nor was there 
anything unusual, expensive or dramatic 
about the information materials pro- 
vided. But, there was a lot of planning 
and effort toward thoroughness in both 
organization and materials. Among pri- 
mary materials provided were: 

1. A local News Gaide of 40 mimeo- 
graphed pages, which included pro- 
cedures in organizing an information 
program, a digest of scientific back- 
ground, a few “Don'ts,” a vaccine 
trial fact sheet, 50 Questions and 
Answers, six suggested news releases, 
three sample feature items, and a series 
of forms for local leaders’ endorse- 
ments of the test. 

2. An early supplement to the News 
Guide. One of 18 pages contained 
seven pattern stories (we called them 
“swiss-cheese,” because they had num- 
erous holes for fill-in with local data), 
two pattern features, one suggested 
news-box as a reminder, and two edi- 
torial ideas. 

. A final supplement of 17 pages to 
stimulate a maximum turnout for the 
third vaccine shot. It featured a copy 
time schedule which included 13 edi- 
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fusd_in 1954. His findings are covered in an 
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toria! items and picture suggestions, 
plus ten items for radio and TV use. 

. Other information materials included 

eight drop-in boxes (with art in mat 
form); two cartoons (in mats or glos- 
sies); a four-page folder, “The Polio 
Vaccine Tests,” a 12-page booklet, 
“Poliomyelitis Vaccine Types 1, 2, and 
3,” containing the recommendations 
of the Vaccine Advisory Committee of 
the NFIP and a statement from the 
U. S. Public Health Service for sci- 
ence editors; a scientific treatise, “Re- 
cent Studies of Immunity Against 
Poliomyelitis,” delivered by Dr. Salk 
before the American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics; and biographical notes on Dr. 
Salk. 

5. A series of pertinent reprints. Among 
these were a news story from The 
New York Times, Nov. 11, 1953, by 
William L. Laurence, “Anti-Polio Vac- 
cine Defended as Safe’; a column, 
“Science in Review,” by Waldemar 
Kaempfert in The New York Times, 
Nov. 22, 1953; an eight-page article, 
“Tracking the Killer,” from Life maga- 
zine, Feb. 22, 1954; an article from 
the U. S. News and World Report, 
March 26, 1954, “Is the Polio Vac- 
cine Safe?”; editorials from The New 
York World-Telegram, Kansas City 
Star and Washington Post-Times-Her- 
ald, commenting on the Winchell re- 
port early in April; and a long article 
by Dr. Howard A. Rusk in The New 
York Times, April 11, 1954. 

6. An operational memorandum for chap- 
ter information chairmen in the 217 


test areas. This provided a check-list 
for the delivery date and suggested 
use of every piece of editorial material. 


. Doctors received reprints of Salk’s 
papers and an article by the National 
Foundation’s medical director, plus a 
digest of questions and answers for 
professional people. 

Results 
The reader is interested in results of 

such PR efforts. Aside from the Gallup 

Poll findings mentioned earlier, other 

statistics revealed that of 653,793 who 

got shot No. 1, 640,668 returned for 

shot No. 2 (97 percent), and 629,063 

returned for the third shot, a completion 

of 96 percent. Moreover, when Gallup 
made his study late in May, people who 
expressed an opinion felt (by a 13 to 

1 ratio) that the new vaccine would 

work—despite Winchell’s scare blast a 

month before the poll. 


It’s significant that participants could 
not be offered anything but pride in 
becoming Polio Pioneers, and a button 
and card attesting that they were part 
of the largest medical field test of its 
kind in history. Moreover, those who 
took part couldn't even be told that they 
might be getting immunity against 
poliomyelitis. Considering this, the pub- 


lic response certainly can be rated most 
satisfying. 

Great credit must be given to com- 
munications media, whom Dr. Hart E. 
Van Riper, medical director of the Na- 
tional Foundation had in mind when he 
addressed a group of medical writers 
late in May, 1954. Said he: 


“We had more than one sniper at our 
vaccine field trial program. Some came 
from the ranks of science. Others had 
no qualifications for competent com- 
ment in the field of medical research. 
I think it should be on the record that 
science writers, editorial writers, and 
the press as a whole quickly rose to the 
defense of our vaccine field trials, and 
were not deterred by the snipers. In 
the final analysis, I think attacks on us 
taught us who were the real friends of 
scientific truth.” 


The overwhelming success of the 
polio vaccine, as now revealed by the 
evaluators of the field trials, and the 
great promise this preventive now 
offers for the eradication of a baffling, 
crippling disease cannot help but stir a 
feeling of pride among all who aided 
progress by carrying the word. ® ® 


“Electrographic Recording” 


Developed by Burroughs 


Development of a new super-speed 
process called “Electrographic Record- 
ing” which will print lightning-fast cal- 
culations of an electronic “brain” at the 
rate of 5,000 characters a second, has 
been revealed by the Burroughs Corpo- 
ration. The new printing technique was 
described by Dr. Herman Epstein of 
the Burroughs Research Center at the 
West Coast Computer Conference in 
Los Angeles early in March. 


Potential applications for the Bur- 
roughs electrographic printing tech- 
nique include: electronic computer out- 
put systems, high speed labeling or strip 
printing, page printing, teletyping and 
telemetering applications, facsimile and 
duplicating applications, display appli- 
cations. 


The current laboratory model is being 
used as a basis for further research into 
the development of this new art and for 
exploring its full potential for business, 
industrial, and governmental use. It is 
small enough to be enclosed in a cabinet 
approximately the size of a two-suiter 
travelling bag. 
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FIELD NEWS— (Continued from page 18) 


John A. Creedy (second from right), PR director, Pan American World 
Airways, addressed the Detroit Chapter at its March meeting. Shown with 
him, above, are Reuben Ryding, head of his own PR firm, president of 
the Chapter; William H. McGaughey. director of communication and 
management development, American Motors Corp.; and Leo C. Beebe. 


manager of PR projects and services, Ford Motor Company, Ckapter 
secretary. 


DETROIT CHAPTER 


John A. Creedy, director of public re- 
lations for Pan American World Airways, 
told Chapter members about his world- 
wide PR program which spans 84 coun- 
tries at the organization’s March meeting. 

He explained how he goes about main- 
taining good public relations with so 
many people who differ widely in race, 
religion, language, custom, education, and 
government. Highlight of his presenta- 
tion was a 10-minute animated color film 
which pointed up Pan Am’s PR problems 
and how they are handled. 

Mr. Creedy has won the Travel Writers 
Grand Award in International competi- 
tion for the best travel information pro- 
gram. Recently he organized a special 
press flight and tour of Guatemala for 
75 American newspapermen. 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 


“Chamber of Commerce work is 99 
and 44/100 percent public relations work, 
especially in Washington, D. C. Our work 
is mostly behind the scenes where, by 
meeting with committee members, talk- 
ing informally with legislators and 
through personal contact on a friendly 
basis we are able to provide service to our 
chamber members.” 

These.were the words of Roland Ket- 
cham, Washington representative and 
manager of federal affairs for the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, as he 
spoke to members of the Los Angeles 
Charter at their February noon luncheon 
at the Statler Hotel. 

Ketcham took the PRSA members be- 
hind the scenes in our nation’s capital and 
explained the inner-workings of the many 
facets of government in his interesting in- 
formal presentation. 

“Noise and confusion is not tanta- 
mount to accomplishment,” he said as he 
outlined the duties of a Chamber of 
Commerce representative. “The ‘Admin- 
istrivia’ could often result in delays of 
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decisions fer members of our group, but 
by close personal contact and working 
with representatives whose confidence has 
gained through past experience, we ac- 
complish a great deal.” 


The chamber representative reported 
that by 1970 the Los Angeles area will 
have more congressmen than New York 
City and that at the present Los Angeles 
is tne nation’s biggest manufacturer in 
the field of guided missiles, electronics 
and aircraft. 

A preview of fabulous “Disneyland,” 
a $17,000,000 family entertainment play- 
ground scheduled for mid-summer open- 
ing in Southern Califcrnia, was given 
members and guests of the Los Argeles 
Chapter of their March 23 meeting in the 
Statler Hotel. 

Ed Ettinger, Disneyland’s director of 
public relations, outlined the multitude 
of public relations problems that have 
been faced since the first shovel of dirt 
was turned in 1954. With the aid of Nat 
Winecoff, director of WED Enterprises, 
and Fred Loakes, chief projectionist at the 
Disney studios, the member-guests were 
taken on a 30-minute film tour of the 
attraction. 

M:. Ettinger reported that the biggest 
PR problem facing the new venture is 
community relations with the neigiboring 
town of Anaheim. Since the first an- 
ncuncement cf the opening of “Disney- 
land,” the 160 acres has teen annexed to 
the town and the entire staff is taking 
an active part in community activities 
with the resultant improvement of com- 
munity attitudes and feelings. 

The Los Angeles Charter co-sponsored 
“PR Day” at the Advertising Club of 
Los Angeles Tuesday, March 29. W. 
Howard Chase, vice president of PRSA, 
was the main speaker. His subject was 
“Public Relations and Advertising— 
Partners in Progress.” 

At the chapter meeting, announcement 
was made of the sixth annual PR confer- 


ence, April 12, at the University of South- 
ern California. Included in the program 
were a talk on “Public Relations Across 
the Country Today” by Robert L. Bliss, 
executive vice president of PRSA; a dis- 
cussion of pertinent PR problems by 
Charles Luckman, azchitect and executive; 
and a report by B. F. Coggan, manager 
of San Diego division ot Convair on 
“Public Relations in the Community.” 

In keeping with the theme, “Public 
Relations—A Product of Growth,” ranel 
discussions were conducted on the foilow- 
ing topics: “Public Relations Across the 
Boarder,” “Suburbanization,’ and “Auto- 
mation.” 

Panel leaders included Randolph Van 
Nostrand, director of PR for Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association of Los 
Angeles: Charles Detoy Sr. of Coldwell, 
Banker and Company; Dr. Eugene M. 
Grabbe, senior member of technical staff 
ef Ramo-Woolridge Corp. and consulting 
editor, control engineering, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company; and Carroll H. 
West, vice president of Title Insurance 
and Trust Comrany, Los Angeles. 

General chairman for the eaftair was 
chapter member Fred W. Johnson, execu- 
tive director of Associated in-Group Do- 
nors, Los Angeles. 


PITTSBURGH CHAPTER 


Featured speaker at the Pittsburgh 
Chapters March mecting was Milton 
Fairman, director of fpubi:c rel-tions for 
The Borden Company, New Yerk, and 
editor of the Public Relations JOURNAL. 
He presented “Public Relaticns is Good 
Business—as Demonstrated by Six Case 
Histories.” 


Partictpants in panel discusston of 
how public rclations practitioners 
can tmprove photographs they sub- 
mit, at February meeting of PRSA’s 
Columbus Chapter—left to right: 
Gorcon Kuster, Sr., editor of the 
Sunday Dispatch magazine; Bob 
File, commercial photo studio opera- 
to-; Harold Valentine, AP news 
photographer for central Ohio. 
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T. Coleman Andrews, U. §. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, addressed 
the New York Chapter at tts March meeting. He discussed the new con- 
cepts governing the bureau's activities and attitudes as well as their general 
application. Pictured at the meeting above are (left to right) Donald C. 
Rogers, financial editor of the New York Herald Tribune; Mr. Andrews; 
and Kalman B. Druck, Chapter president. 


MINNESOTA CHAPTER 


The March meeting of the Minnesota 
Chapter featured a discussion on the 
question “How can public relations men 
better cooperate with the press, radio and 


Ed Emery of the Minnesota Schcol of 
Journalism served as moderator. The 
panel consisted of Fred Haeberlin, manag- 
ing editor, and Carl Hennemann, business 
writer, both of the Dispatch and Pioneer 
Press; Dan Upham, city editor, Tribune; 
Ralph Mueller, city editor, and Herb 
Paul, business writer, of the Star; Jim 
Bormann, news director of WCCO; Jul- 
ian Hoshal, news supervisor of KSTP, 
KSTP-TV; and Gene Godt, public rela- 
tions director, WCCO-TV. 


ROCHESTER CHAPTER 


A step-by-step report of the use of 
public relations in establishing industrial 
plants in new communities was presented 
by two Rochester public relations men at 
the March meeting of the Rochester 
Chapter. 


Speakers on the general topic, “New 
Plants, New Neighbors,’ were Thomas 
Liston of The Haloid Company and John 
Gibson of Graflex, Inc. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CHAPTER 


The Sixth Annual Public Relations 
Conference, co-sporsored by the Southern 
California Chapter and the University 
of Southern California, opened at the 
University’s Hancock Auditorium on 
April 12 with the showing of selected 
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PR films of the year. 

The theme of the morning session was 
“Public Relations—A Product of Growth.” 
B. F. Coggan, manager of Convair, a Divi- 
sion of General Dynamics Corporation, 
was the opening speaker. His topic was 
“Public Relations in the Community.” 
Robert L. Bliss, executive vice president 
of PRSA, then spoke on “Public Relations 
Across the Country Today.” 

A panel discussion on “Public Rela- 
tions—A Product of Growth” followed. 
Participants included Mary Lou Gordon, 
director of public relations, Orthopaedic 
Hospital, Los Angeles; Joseph H. Jordan, 
director of public relations, United States 
Steel Corporation, Los Angeles; Jerry 
Pettis, executive assistant to the presi- 
dent, Los Angeles County Medical Asso- 
ciation; and Robert B. Wolcott, Jr., presi- 
dent of Wolcott & Associates, Los Angeles. 

The morning session concluded with 
a talk on “Public Relations Across the 
Border’ by Samuel A. Montague, execu- 
tive secretary, Comité Norteamericano 
Pro-Mexico, Mexico, D. F. 

Charles Luckman, Pereira and Luck- 
man Associates, Los Angeles, was the 
featured speaker at the luncheon. 

The afternoon program was devoted to 
“Public Relaticons—Problems of Growth.” 
Charles Detoy, partner, Coldwell Banker 
and Company, Los Angeles, opened the 
session with a talk on “Suburbanization.” 
Dr. Eugene M. Grabbe, senior member, 
technical staff, Ramo-Woolridge Corp., 
and consulting editor, control engineer- 
ing, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
followed. His topic was “Automation.” 

Next came a panel discussion on the 
afternoon’s theme. Participants included 
John E. Baird, consultant, Scuthern Cali- 
fornia Gas Company, Los Angeles; Dr. 
Robert Dockson, chairman, Department 


of Marketing, University of Southern 
California; Ray L. Johnson, Jr., Hill, Far- 
rer & Burrill, Los Angeles; Tom C. Sulli- 
van, public relations representative, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Los Angeles; and 
Dr. Ralph Turner, chairman, Department 
of Sociology, University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

A reception and refreshments in Dol- 
phin Court and dinner in the French 
Room concluded the day’s program. 


WISCONSIN CHAPTER 


Thirty-two members of the Wisconsin 
Chapter attended an open house at the 
Wisconsin Telephone Company in Mil- 
waukee in March. 

Besides a tour of the company’s long 
distance center, the group took part in 
an interesting workshop session. The 
workshop program included a demonstra- 
tion of how proper use of the telephone 
by all employes of a firm can be a valuable 
tool in building good public relations 
for the firm. This was followed by a 
spirited question and answer period. 

John H. Paige, vice president-public 
relations of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Company and a member of the Wisconsin 
Chapter’s board of directors, was host for 
the meeting. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AT WORK 
IN ANCIENT ARABIA 


The transformation of a country of 
veiled women, camel-back transportation, 
mule-powered irrigation, and sand-duned 
wastes into the world’s richest, producing 
oil-region—where schools are going up 
by the scores as fast as they can be built, 
freeways are being laid, a building boom 
is in progress where microwave communi- 
cations and radio are no longer unknown 
—was the story presented in 3D color 
by Ted Huggins, public relations repre- 
sentative of Standard Oil Company of 
California at the regular March meeting 
of the San Francisco Bay Area Chapter. 

Mr. Huggins, who is pictured above 
in the robe of a native prince, has just 
recently returned from Arabia. He de- 
scribed the amcunt of work done to build 
the highest degree of goodwill for Aram- 
co, the company performing the modern 
miracles shown in his pictures. He pointed 
out that the U. S. A. has received im- 
measurable gocdwill from these projects 
in Arabia. 
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Survey Emphisizes Need 
For Aid to Education 


Serious difficulties in meeting present 
operating costs and the need for greatly 
increased capital ind income during the 
next ten years were reported by 753 col- 
leges, universities, and professional 
schools to the Council for Financial Aid 
to Education in a survey, the results of 
which were announced early last month. 
The 753 participating institutions repre- 
sent about 60 percent of the degree-grant- 
ing colleges of the country. They have 
approximately three-quarters of the total 
student enrollment. 


Along with the composite report of 
needs of the educational institutions, the 
Council released its finding on trends and 
patterns of contributions by 367 of the 
nation’s largest business and industrial 
concerns. Nearly half of these currently 
make grants to higher educational institu- 
tions. 


The Council's survey indicates that 
these corporations grasp the colleges’ 
prime need for operating and capital 
funds. The 367 companies prefer, above 
any other types, to make grants for build- 
ings and for unrestricted use. These are 
also the types preferred by and most 
useful to the educational institutions 
which took part in the survey. 


A heavy preference was reported by 
the participating companies for grants to 
colleges and universities located in areas 
where they have natural interests. Grants 
to technological schools, independent uni- 
versities, and liberal arts colleges are fa- 
vored. 


To make up present deficiencies and 
also meet the bulge in enrollments ex- 
pected in the next 10 years, the survey 
institutions report that they need over 
$3 billion in additional endowment, as 
well as $214 billion in new funds for 
buildings, equipment, and maintenance. 


Speakers Listed For 
MPA-NEA Conference 


The theme of the second MPA-NEA 
Editor-Educator Conference to be held at 
the Hotel Woodner, Washington, D. C, 
May 10-11, will be “Toward A Better In- 
formed America.” 


Panel I, will deal with “Schools and 
Magazines: Team for Teaching”; Panel 
II will consider “Adults: The New ‘Stu- 
dent Body’”; and Panel III will discuss 
“Better Learning Through Better Read- 
ing.” 

Leaders from magazine, educational and 
governmental fields expected to participate 
as speakers, moderators or panelists in- 
clude: Bruce Gould, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal; Roger Dakin, Colliers; Stanley High, 
Reader's Digest; Frederick Nelson, Satur- 
day Evening Post; Kenneth Crawford, 
Newsweek; Paul Essert, president, Adult 
Education Association; Robert J. Blakely, 
executive director, Fund for Adult Edu- 


NEWS IN EDUCATION—( Continued from page 23) 


cation; Howard Wilson, chairman, NEA 
Educational Policies Commission; Andrew 
Holt, University of Tennessee; Donald 
Durell, Boston University; Edgar Dale, 
Ohio State University; and Senator Rich- 
ard L. Newuberger, (D. Ore. ). 


During the dinner meeting at the Hotel 
Statler on May 11 the Benjamin Franklin 
Magazine Awards for outstanding maga- 
zine writing during 1954 will be pre- 
sented. The awards are administered by 
the University of Illinois. 


Summer Printing Courses 
At Carnegie Tech 


The School of Printing Management 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology main- 
tains a six weeks’ program of summer 
courses in planning, designing, estimating, 
cost analysis, management instruction, 
composition, presswork and photolithog- 
raphy. Students have an opportunity to 
study developments in methods, materials, 
processes and new equipment. Applicants 
accepted on basis of previous education, 
training or printing experience. College 
credit offered. This year’s course is sched- 
uled for June 27-August 6. For further 
information write to the Carnegie School 
of Printing Management, Schenley Park, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


“It’s Your Future” 


The College Advisory Committee of 
the Industrial Information Institute, Inc., 
has completed a 30-minute filmstrip, “It’s 
Your Future,” with a recorded commen- 
tary, directed to freshmen. Its objective 
is to show how to apply a liberal arts 
education to business and industrial voca- 
tions. 


Film Answers Questions 
Of New Investors 


One of Canada’s biggest investment 
firms has taken to film to answer questions 
that new investors may have about the 
stock market. 


“Investing Is For Me,” written and pro- 
duced by Crawley Films Limited for James 
Richardson and Sons of Winnipeg, tells 
the story of a typical “customer's man” 
and how he helps people in all walks 
of life invest their savings soundly so 
that they will grow with Canada. The 
difference between speculation and invest- 
ment, the importance of diversification, 
how a stock is bought and sold and other 
information of value to potential inves- 
tors is clearly explained. 


The 15-minute, 16mm color motion 
picture is designed for showing to pros- 
pective clients, salesmen, and the general 
public. Prints are available from Richard- 
son’s PR Department. 


USIA Prepares Traveling 
Trade Union Exhibit 


So that workers of other nations may 
understand how trade unions operate in 
the United States, and what they have 
achieved, the U. S. Information Agency 
has readied a pictorial panel exhibit for 
use overseas. 

The traveling display, called “Trade 
Unions In The United States,’ consists 
of 26 aluminum panels. It aims to present 
pictorially a comprehensive look at or- 
ganized labor in the United States today, 
with special emphasis on social and wel- 
fare benefits, as well as recreational, edu- 
cational and cultural programs of Ameri- 
can unions. It uses a personalized ap- 
proach. 

Identical sets of the display will be ex- 
hibited simultaneously by the Information 
Agency in various geographic areas 
abroad. 


NIAA Annual Conference 
To Be Held in Washington 


Some 700 executives and specialists 
representing many of the nation’s top 
industrial organizations, advertising agen- 
cies and publishing companies, will meet 
in Washington, D. C., May 8-11, for the 
annual conference of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association. In addi- 
tion to local chapter members, those at- 
tending will represent some 30 NIAA 
chapters located in major U. S. cities 
and Canada. 

Theme of this year’s conference will 
be “Target 1965—A 500 Billion Dollar 
Economy.” George L. Staude, chairman 
of the board of the association and ad- 
vertising manager of the Harnischfeger 
Corp., Milwaukee, Wisc., will welcome 
the conferees at the opening session of 
May 9. 


Unique Safety Message 
Wins Praise for O-l 


The Owens-Iliinois Glass Company has 
been congratulated by the National Safety 
Council for issuing a merchandising piece 
on “Safe Rules For Handling and Tak- 
ing Medicines.” 

“We are pleased that safety can be 
used—with perfect propriety and in good 
taste—as a merchandising ‘gimmick, ” 
said Thomas Fansler, director of NSC’s 
Home Safety Division. 

The leaflet, printed in green and black, 
is designed for a druggist to include with 
a prescription, and has a space in which 
the druggist may imprint his name and 
a short advertising message. Owens-llli- 
nois restricts its own advertising to the 
company name and address, in the small- 
est type on the leaflet. 


Fires can’t be made with dead embers, 
nor can enthusiasm be stirred by spirit- 
less men. Enthusiasm in our daily work 
lightens effort and turns even labor into 
pleasant tasks. 

—Baldwin 
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CROWSON URGES INTEGRATION 
OF SALES ACTIVITIES WITH PR 


GEORGE M. 
CROWSON,  presi- 
dent of PRSA and 
assistant to the 
president of the 
Illinois Central 
Railroad, speaking 
in Chicago recently, urged more public- 
mindedness in selling, backed by public- 
minded service, as a means toward inte- 
grating sales activities with public rela- 
tions programs. 

He addressed the opening session of 
a public relations forum held by Ner- 
sica, the trade association which repre- 
sents the home improvement contrac- 
tors of the United States, at its 13th an- 
nual convention and home improve- 
ment products exposition at the Sher- 
man Hotel, in mid-March. Nearly ten 
thousand members of the industry from 
all parts of the western hemisphere 
registered for the four-day event. 

“Selling in your business or any other 
field cannot stand alone,” Mr. Crowson 


declared. “It must be backed up by 
service. When you have public-minded 
selling, backed up by public-minded 
service—selling that is directed toward 
the customer’s best interests, and service 
that is directed toward his welfare— 
then you have public relations in ac- 
tion.” 


Modern salesmanship is more than 
barter, he said. “It is more than the ex- 
change of the customer’s dollar for the 
seller's goods and services. 


“From the public relations point of 
view, true salesmanship—reflected in 
service as well as sales—consists of 
closing the gap between buyer and seller 
and keeping it closed on a basis of 
mutual confidence and goodwill. Good 
customers are good friends. Approach 
them as such, treat them as such, and 
you will have a program of public re- 
lations that will win for you the place 
in the sun of public understanding and 
appreciation that you so greatly desire” 


Direct Hits From The U. S. Air Force 


“News Coverage in the Air Force” is 
a new primer of public relations for in- 
formation Services Officers. It is prac- 
tical, direct, and applies to public re- 
lations work generally. 

Sample lessons: 

* You are the eyes and ears of your 
commander and your first responsibility 
is to know what's going on in your own 
organization. 

® There are too many handouts. Ask 
yourself, before you have something re- 
produced, if the release contributes to 
increased public understanding of the 
Air Force. 

* Strive to obtain the prompt release 
of information which the public should 
have. Don’t think that you or your com- 
mander can sit on bad news indefinitely. 
If you sit on it long enough, it will ex- 
plode under you. 

* If you acquire a reputation for pro- 
viding dependable newsworthy informa- 
tion, you will find that is the best pos- 
sible propaganda for the Air Force. 

* Don’t take anything for granted in 
the business of gathering information. 
Your attitude must be objective, even 
skeptical. You must try to check every- 
thing you can. You must be patient. 
And above all, you must be absolutely 
Sure your information is right before 
you start giving it out. 
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* Usually, if you don’t answer within 
24 hours, you might as well not reply 
at all. What you have to say may never 
catch up with the charges, even if the 
charges were untrue in the first place. 


* You'd better make up your mind 
that there is going to be criticism, 
whether you like it or not, and it is 
useless to think all of it can be avoided. 
Criticism in a democracy is to be ex- 
pected. 


° The purpose of your writing for the 
Air Force is to communicate to the 
American people inside and outside the 
Air Force, and to our friends abroad, 
all worthwhile news about the Air 
Force within the limits of national se- 
curity. You are not to glorify the Air 
Force or try to cover up mistakes when 
they occur. You are to tell the news 
accurately, simply, interestingly and in 
a timely manner. 


® It is well to remember that the de- 
cisions and actions of the Air Force 
often have a greater effect on our rela- 
tions with the public than what we say 
about those decisions or actions. To pro- 
vide meaningful counsel concerning the 
impact of proposed actions cn the pub- 
lic is the highest service you can per- 
form for your commander and the Air 
Force. 


PR Committee Formed 
For Mental Health Group 

A committee of top executives repre- 
senting radio-TV, advertising and films 
has been formed to guide the public 
relations activities of the National Asso- 
ciation for Mental Health and its finan- 
cial campaign, the Mental Health Fund 
drive, which will take place May 1 to 
31. 

Co-chairmen of the group—the 
Mental Health Public Relations Com- 
mittee—are Heagan Bayles of Sullivan, 
Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles, and Bourne 
Ruthrauff of Ruthrauff & Ryan. 

Other members include Dr. Frank 
Stanton, president of CBS; Don Hart- 
man, Paramount Pictures; Herbert 
Swope, Jr., NBC; Richard Pack, West- 
inghouse Broadcasting Co.; Harry May- 
nard, Life International. 


Statement in Railroad, 
Trucking Controversy 


Leaders in the railroad and trucking 
industries in the East have been meet- 
ing for a number of months in the be- 
lief that more can be accomplished in 
the public interest around the confer- 
ence table than on the battlefield 

Unofficial news reports of these dis- 
cussions, according to David I. Mac- 
kie, chairman of the Eastern Railroad 
Presidents Conference, convey two im- 
pressions which should be corrected. 

First, no agreement has been made 
to settle the lawsuit brought by the 
Pennsylvania Motor Truck Association 
against the Conference, its members and 
its public relations counsel. 

Second, these discussions have never 
concerned termination of the employ- 
ment of Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc., 
counsel to this conference. 

Naturally, Mr. Mackie said, we would 
welcome an end to this litigation be- 
cause it has been wasteful, expensive, 
time-consuming and contrary to the 
best interests of all concerned, but there 
is no “deal” to settle it. 


WANTED 


Back Issues 
PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 


Vol. 1, No. 2 and index 

Vol. 2, No. 8, 9 and index 

Vol. 3, No. 8 

Vol. 7, No. 11, title page and index 
Vol. 9, No. 7 


Address, giving price: 
Miss Louise Savage 
ALDERMAN LIBRARY, 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Charlottesville, Virginia 
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ANIMATED TV SLIDES 
ON FILM 


Animated TV slides on film eliminates 
the problem of still slides getting out of 
rotation and worries about what size slides 
to use. Cost only slightly more than in- 
animate lifeless slides. No more worries 
about announcer’ missing his cues. Quick 
delivery service. Can be used for TV 
film commercials, show openings and clos- 
ings, superimposing titles over live com- 
mercials to emphasize certain points. Over 
35 years of experience in producing film 
commercials. SG-68. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
as a management function 
in Chicago area companies 


This 108-page book represents the most 
complete study of its kind ever under- 
taken. 

Conducted by the Medill School of 
Journalism through a fellowship grant 
by PRSA’s Chicago Chapter. 


Public Relations Society of America, Inc. 
2 West 46 Street © New York 36, N. Y. 
$2.00 


- 3 REGIONAL OFFICES 
UNDER ONE OWNERSHIP 
MEAN 
EXCLUSIVE, NATIONAL 
GRASS ROOTS COVERAGE 
ONLY from 


UCE LIPPING 
“BuREAU 


157 Chambers St., NYC 7—BArclay — 


104 W. Linwood Blvd. 715 Harrison Street 
Kansas City, Mo. Topeka, Kansas 


Write or Phone for Details 


IMPROVEMENT IN 
COLOR SLIDE PACKAGING 


A great improvement in color slide 
packaging, which will protect the trans- 
parencies of amateur and_ professional 
photographers with a lifetime file sys- 
tem, was introduced at a recent photo 
convention. Starting last month, all 35mm 
and 828 color film processed by this lead- 
ing color photofinisher is being returned 
in durable plastic file boxes. Twelve of 
these new file boxes will fit into a sturdy, 
specially-constructed tray, which can be 
stacked for a readily available and efficient 
slide storage system. Designed so even the 
largest slide collection can be maintained 
in a small area. SG-67. 


REDESIGNED COLD TYPE 
COMPOSITION METHOD 


A well-known division of a leading 
type manufacturer has completed what it 
claims is a revolutionary new develop- 
ment in cold type for display composition. 
Now an artist or worker can compose a 
full page of copy to 17 x 22 without 
becoming involved in developing, print- 
ing, cutting or pasting. Provides auto- 
matic type spacing dimensions and elimi- 
nates edge lines, fogging, retouching and 
opaquing. New faces have been added and 
each character can be used repeatedly. 
Comprehensive booklet available on re- 
que:t. SG-71. 


A new idea in public relations 
Do you recognize the important events in your employees 
life? We have designed a series of Engraved Business Greet- 
ings styled for remembering such occasions as Employee's 
Anniversary with the company, Get Well, Birthday, Baby 
Congratulations, Sympathy and Thank You. They are beau- 
tiful yet inexpensive. Write today for FREE Sample Book. 


Geo. H.Davis Company Engraved Halionery 


318 Chicago Avenue ¢ Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


For information as to source of any 
equipment or service listed in this 
section, write to SERVICE GUIDE, 
Public Relations Journal, 2 West 46 
Street, New York 36. Indicate item 
or items in which you are interested 
by referring to guide number. 


SATISFY CUSTOMERS— 
WIN MORE SALES 


Here's a brief, helpful, thoroughly en- 
joyable booklet which shows you how to 
satisfy customers and win more sales. 
Written by a business consultant and lec- 
turer. Lists good selling principles and 
techniques. Shows how to anticipate the 
behavior of customers in various situa- 
tions. Tells how to persuade people to buy 
... how to enjoy selling . . . how to make 
it a creative force in living. SG-69. 


A NEW TWIST 
TO THE OLD BLOTTER 


A new twist to the old blotter... a 
Cartoon Calendar Blotter, sold on an ex- 
clusive basis to only one business of each 
classification in each city. The blotters 
feature a humorous cartoon for each 
month of the year in which the user has 
its mame personalized in the cartoon along 
with name, address, slogan, etc., in the 
body of the blotter. SG-70. 


PERPETUAL CALENDAR— 
VERSATILE PR GIMMICK 


Here’s a pocket calendar with a wide 
variety of uses for public relations and 
advertising executives and other business- 
men who have to figure up advance dates 
for anniversaries, open houses, and other 
events. It’s excellent for birthday and an- 
niversary mailings, Christmas mailings, 
in fact almost any occasion. Provides dates 
up to the year 1975. Attractively litho- 
graphed in light gauge metal, wallet size. 
Suitable for advertising copy, trademarks, 
or other types of art work. SG-72. 


AD-ARROWS ALBUM 


A clip-book of 2,001 ready-to-use ar- 
rows for original copy make-up of printed 
matter—catalogues, broadsides, advertise- 
ments, circulars, box wraps, labels. An 
encyclopedia of arrows of every discrip- 
tion—novelty arrows . . . directional ar- 
rows... utility arrows . . . advertising 
arrows. SG-73. 


GIANT POSTALGRAM 


Make your message go places and do 
things with a Giant Postalgram. Use it 
for a special announcement to customers, 
dealers, field salesmen. Mail it for a 
change of pace as part of a promotional 
program. Commands real attention. Not 
expensive. Requires no postage. SG-74. 
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MULTICOPIES NOW MADE 
BY XEROGRAPHY 


Now, for the first time according to 
the equipment manufacturer, up to eight 
permanent copies, including an offset pa- 
per master or translucent intermediate, 
can be made from a single xerographic 
image. Xerography is a dry, electrostatic 
process requiring no liquid chemicals, film, 
or sensitized materials. It is claimed to be 
the only method by which multiple copies, 
translucent copies, and offset paper mas- 
ters can be made with the same equipment. 
Used by business, industry, government, 
libraries, universities, and wherever else 
quick and economical duplicating of pa- 
perwork is desired. SG-75. 


MINIATURE VENDING MACHINE 
FOR GIFT, DISPLAY 


This miniature dispensing machine 
that can be used for both regular or king 
size cigarettes doubles in brass as a bank. 
Touch the button in front and out comes 
an individual cigarette. Holds nearly two 
packs. Made of heavy chrome. An excel- 
lent conversational piece, it has the exact 
appearance of full size cigarette vending 
machines. Visual front can be personal- 
ized with a firm name and message, mak- 
ing it an excellent business or promo- 
tional gift item. SG-76. 
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NEW AUTOMATIC 
MESSAGE REPEATER 


The Magneloop, Jr., is a multi-purpose, 
magnetic tape, continuous-loop, record- 
playback device, available in two models. 
Immediate playback is possible at any 
time without the necessity of rewind- 
ing or resetting. Old messages are instantly 
erased as new ones are recorded. Ten 
thousand playbacks possible without any 
loss of quality or volume. Ideal for point- 
of-sale advertising, window displays, com- 
mercial messages, industrial exhibits, tele- 
phone voice training, hotel and theatre 
lobbies, etc. SG-77. 


FOR CONVENTIONS 
AND MEETINGS 


Z Sticks easily to any 
garment, without 
harm. No. pins. 
Printed in any color 
with emblem or trade 
mark. 


PRICE ONLY 6c EACH 
in 500 lots. 1,000 lots 5¢ each. Add Ic 
each for 2 color Printing. 3x3 inches in 
size. Just send copy wanted. We are glad 
to send you FREE SAMPLES. This is the 
same badge that was used at the 7th An- 
nual National PR Conference. Order 
direct-from-factory and SAVE MONEY. 
JACK-BILT CORPORATION 
FRANK D. JACKSON, President 
906 Central St. © Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Preserve Your JOURNALS 
in this handsome binder 


* 
4 


Public Relations Journal 
attractively lettered in gold 


Back issues are invaluable as prac- 
tical information about public rela- 
tions techniques and methods .. . 
and for reference on the historical 
development of the craft. 

For quick and easy reference keep 
your copies in this attractive and 
durable binder. 


Price $3.50 postpaid 
3.95 with your name 
imprinted in gold 
Order from Public Relations Society of 
America, 2 West 46 Street, N. Y. 36. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


News items, editorials, advertisements 


Promptly 
from daily and weekly newspapers, from 
magazines and trade papers as specified. 


ESTABUSHED 1688 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


BArclay 7-537! 


165 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 


will provide you with a record of your 
results from promotions and releases. 
For Future Reference 


Handsome loose leaf scrapbooks; rubber 
cement; plastic laminating if desired. 


BURRELLE’S 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
165 Church Street © New York 7, N. Y. 


Herbert V. 
GELLENDRE and 
Specialists 
In Theatrical Showmanship 
39 W. 67th St., N. Y. TR-3-8520 
PLANNED and STAGED 
1954 PRSA Conference, New York 


Vincent Y. 
BOWDITCH 


A cordial invitation to our friends in the United States to attend 
The Seventh Annual Meeting and Conference 


“PATTERN FOR PROGRESS” 
of the 
Canadian Public Relations Society 


to be held in Toronto at the King Edward Hotel 
on May 12th and 13th 
Information and registration forms may be obtained from 


“C. P. R. S. Conference” 
85 King Street, East, Toronto, Canada 
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CLIPPING IS OUR BUSINESS! 


@ Bacon’s Clipping Bureau regularly reads and 
clips 3,058 business, farm and consumer publi- 
cations. Advertising managers, agencies, pub- 
licity and public relations men, researchers and 
many others from a list of over 1,000 clients, 
regularly use Bacon’s service to keep up on 
what goes on. Any subject you want, company 
mention, competitive ads, competitive publicity 
and research material. It’s our business to pro- 
vide complete up-to-the-minute information 
about your business. Write for free booklet 
No. 55, “"M ine Clippi Aid Busi 


BACON'S 1955 PUBLICITY CHECKER 
Everyone who sends out publicity should 
have one. Lists our 3,058 publications, 
each coded to show publicity used. 
Spiral bound, fabricoid, 256 pages, 
hx 9%", $15.00. Sent on approval. 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
343'S. Dearborn Street * Chicago 4, Illinois 
Established 1932 


VAZ DIAS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
World-Wide Press Relations 


New York-Amsterdam (Holland) 
"A by-word for news 

for half a century’ 
157 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Dighy 9-2287 


IF YOU WRITE... 


A publisher with standards invites your 
attention. No condescending, misleading 
promises, no high-pressure sales devices 
—such as you may already have ex- 
perienced. Just honest, careful subsidy 
publishing, by book people—which is 
rare enough! 

Write or mail your manuscript directly: 

THE AMERICAN PRESS 
Mr. Jordan, 489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17 


Three Days of Creative Thinking 


Engineered for Industrial 


The 1955 National Convention of the 
American Association of Industrial Editors 
was held March 23-25 at the Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo. The three day program was de- 
voted to creative thinking—stimulating 
the inspirations which, properly expanded 
through personal contacts, research and 
other means, become the heart and soul 
of a publication, determining its accept- 
ance by readers and management alike. 

Alex F. Osborn, vice chairman of Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, launched 
the creative thinking theory with a lunch- 
eon speech entitled “Ways to be More 
Creative.” A team of BBD&O staff mem- 
bers then took over, conducting sessions 
on the principles of creative thinking and 
applied imagination as advocated by Mr. 
Osborn. 

The speaker at the annual banquet 
Thursday night was Clem D. Johnson, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. He spoke on the 
“Boundless Frontiers” of tomorrow and 
urged editors to do all in their power 
to promote understanding of the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise. 


“It goes without saying,” he said “that 
a misinformed people will vote on the 
basis of misinformation and prejudice, 
and if free enterprise is going to survive 
in this country, people need to know 
basic economics as well as they know 
arithmetic. We are rapidly approaching 


For a Spring Bouquet 


outstanding quality 


Sf extensive experience 


complete dependability 


THE JOHN B. WATKINS COMPANY 
9 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


write for Distinguished Company - outstanding examples of creative printing. 


& creative approach 


effective design 


36 moderate cost 


BArclay 7-7210 


Editing 
an era of sweeping changes in our society 
and our economy. 

“The New Renaissance—the Golden 
Age—is within our grasp if we allow the 
imagination and the enterprise of man to 
soar beyond the mountain tops and over- 
reach the clouds—risking personal dis- 
aster in the quest for shining rewards— 
daring all for the sake of a better tomor- 
row—thrilling to the challenge of the 
new and never tried—and nourishing his 
soul. America has a rendezvous with 
destiny,’ he concluded, “and you and I 
must not be late for the appointment.” 

Another leading speaker was Dr. Wes- 
ley C. Clark, dean of the School of 
Journalism, Syracuse University, who 
spoke on the “Secret of Effectively Fo- 
cused Communications.” 

“In the last three or four decades,” 
Dean Clark said, “there have been tre- 
mendous changes. Chief among these have 
been the urbanization of our population, 
the increasing mechanization and com- 
plexity of our industry and of our civiliza- 
tion, and the tremendous increase in the 
scope of public interest. All of these mean 
a tremendously increased burden for the 
media of communication.” 

Yet the mass media of communication, 
he pointed out, by their very nature and 
by the limits imposed upon them by the 
burden of circumstances, are handicapped. 
They cannot act as a communication media 
between employes and management... . 
they cannot provide management with 
the voice it needs . they cannot re- 
port upon all of the areas of expanding 
public interest. 

“Your challenge and your opportunity,” 
he noted, “is to be found in these limita- 
tions imposed on the media of mass com- 
munications by circumstances beyond their 
control.” 

George M. Crowson, assistant to the 
president of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road and president of PRSA, explained 
the place of the industrial publication in 
the management picture. 

“The company magazine,” he said, “has 
many goals, but to me its paramount goal 
is to satisfy the craving (for recognition ) 
on the part of all the individuals who 
make up the company. 

“Our magazines should be first and 
foremost tools of our public relations pro- 
grams in all that big term implies. If 
they succeed in their goal of making our 
companies well thought of, well regarded, 
they are more than earning their keep. 

“To sell our magazines, in the broad 
sense of the word, we need to be fully 
persuaded in our own minds of the 
worthiness of the goal we seek. And that 
goal . . . is to establish the importance 
of each of the people who make up our 
companies. We need to keep our eyes 
lifted to the highest ideals of company 
operations and individual efforts.” 

The program also included many how- 
to sessions of tested techniques for editors, 
conducted by members of the association 
themselves, from the wealth of their own 
personal experiences in the industrial 
editing field. 
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New Service Planned By 
AMA Supervisory Development 


A new service designed to help in- 
dustry develop a better supervisory 
force will be launched this spring by 
the American Management Association. 
Initial issues of the periodicals that will 
make up the service are scheduled for 
publication in May. Directed to line 
and staff executives with responsibility 
for any phase of first-line supervisory 
development, they will include a 
monthly bulletin, a monthly manual of 
tested techniques in action, and semi- 
annual research reports by specialists. 


Supervisory Development Today, an 
eight-page bulletin devoted to current 
thoughts, trends, and practices in super- 
visory development, will keep subscrib- 
ers posted on changing practices in 
this field. It will report original research 
findings and information on such prob- 
lems of supervision as selection, induc- 
tion, training, human relations, and la- 
bor relations. 


Supervisory Development Source- 
book, a manual of approximately 80 
pages designed for practical guidance 
on specific problems, will provide de- 
tailed accounts of successful company 
experiences in supervisory develop- 
ment. Each issue will deal with a dif- 
ferent subject, telling how a number 
of firms have dealt with the problems 
involved. 


Research reports, to be issued twice 
a year, are intended to broaden execu- 
tives’ knowledge of current supervisory 
development techniques. Each will deal 
exhaustively with some specific aspect 
of the subject. 


The new service is available on a 
subscription basis to both members and 
non-merabers of the association. Addi- 
ticnal information may be obtained by 
writing the director, Supervisory De- 
velopment Services, American Manage- 
ment Association, 300 W. 43rd St., New 
York 36. 


Memo to Mars 


“Memo to Mars,” a 24-minute, 16mm 
black and white sound film dramatizing 
the need for better highways and parking 
facilities throughout the nation, has been 
produced by United States Rubber Co. 

It is being distributed free for use by 
public service television programs and 
Civic groups, church groups, women’s 
clubs, high school driving classes and 
other non-theatrical audiences. 

The picture makes a good introduction 
for group discussions on local traffic prob- 
lems. Its story is both fantasy and fact. 
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The number of anti-Communist leaflets sent into Soviet satellite states by 
The Crusade for Freedom passed the 100 million mark in mid-March 
when these balloons were launched at a site in Western Germany. Hold- 
tng the balloon at right is Fletcher L. Bartholomew, of White Bear Lake, 
Minn., technical supervisor of the Free Europe Press, which conducts the 
balloon-leaflet operation in coordination with Radio Free Europe broad- 
casts. Radio Free Europe and Free Europe Press are sponsored by the 


Crusade for Freedom. 


G. E. Film Wins Honors 
At Venice Festival 


The prize-winning documentary film, 
“A is for Atom,’ received new honors 
when the General Electric Company, 
sponsor of the film, was presented with 
the second prize trophy, science film sec- 
tion of the documentary group. of the 
Venice Film Festival. It was one of three 
American films, out of 91 entries, that re- 
ceived prizes. 

The 15-minute color film uses anima- 
tion to explain in simple terms the prin- 
ciples of nuclear fission. It introduces 
an amusing character called Dr. Atom 
who takes the audience through “Element 
Town” to explain the structure of the 92 
basic elements and the process by which 
atomic energy is released. It was one of 
17 science films entered in the Festival. 


One Solution Press Wash 
Cuts Cost, Time 


A new one-solution press wash, called 
Squeaky-Kleen, which cuts press down- 
time by two-thirds, is now available 
through the Sun Supply Company Divi- 
sion of Sun Chemical Corporation. 

Designed for use on rubber rollers and 
blankets, Squeaky-Kleen costs less than 
one-half as much as conventional two or 
three-step cleaners. Market research tests 
conducted by the company indicate that 
it removes previously used colors that 
resisted cleaning with other washes. Be- 
cause of its thorough cleaning action, 
presses can be changed from one color 
operation to another in a matter of min- 
utes without any waste. 


Free trial samples on request. 
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Effective May 1, 1955 
BURNS W. LEE- PATRICK O’ROURKE, aa | 


Public Relations 
will replace the name 
BURNS W. LEE ASSOCIATES 


Offices at 


LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. , 
607 South Hobart Boulevard 821 Market Street g 5 
DUnkirk 5-3061 DOuglas 2-8538 


SERVICE 
IN 


THE 
SOUTHWEST 


GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Ine. 


Financial Public Relations 


Counsel and liaison activities between cor- 
porate management and investors and fi- 
nancial community opinion leaders (security 
analysts, investment research staffs, statis- 
tical services and the financial press). 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Tue Paut Cain Orcanization. INc. Whitehall 3-770 
Public Relations 


3906 LEMMON AVENUE ¢ DALLAS 19, TEXAS 
LOgan 7487 © LOgan 1079 


BERTRAND W. HALi & CO. 
41 EAST 420 ST. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


KETCHUM, INC. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COUNSELLORS 


35 Years’ Experience in Regional 


Specialists in... 
and National Programs 


Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 


Chamber of Commerce Building © 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
500 Fifth Avenue 


Coming Events 


May 6-8, 1955—Semi-Annual Conference, 
F'orida Public Relations Association, Tides 
Hetel, St. Petersburg. 


May 8-11, 1955—Annual Conference, 
National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


May 10-11, 1955—Second Editor-Educa- 
tor Conference, co-sponsored by the Maga- 
zine Publishers Association and the Na- 
tional Education Association, Hotel Wood- 
ner, Washington, D. C. 


May 12-13, 1955—Seventh Annual Meet- 
ing, Canadian Public Relations Society, 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto. 


May 12-13, 1955—National Convention, 
Public Utilities Advertising Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago. 


May 17-18, 1955—All-Ohio Public Rela- 
ticns Workshop, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


May 22-24, 1955—36th Annual Meeting, 
Magazine Publishers Association, The 


New York 36, N.Y. 


New Timetable For Better 
Passenger Relations 


ROBERT D. ECKHOUSE 
& ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations 


175 Fifth Avenue New York City 10 
ALgonquin 4-9017 


issued a new four-color timetable, which 


tory shows the passengers where he is 

going as well as when. 
The new “Line Table” 

time and space on the same map, and 


Public sentiment is everything. With pub- 
lic sentiment nothing can fail; without 
it nothing can succeed. Consequently, he 
who molds public sentiment goes deeper 
than he who enacts statutes or pronounces 
decisions. He makes statutes and deci- 
sions possible or impossible to be exe- 
cuted. 


self-explanatory the 


traveler. 


even to 


Line Tables,” he said, “and if they do, 
we will continue to issue them.” 


—Abraham Lincoln 
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The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway has | 


for the first time in American travel his- | 


features both | 


“is the first real simplification of rail- | 
road timetables in many years,” accord- | 
ing to Hiram T. Askew, C&O passenger | 
traffic manager. It is so simple that it is | 
first-time | 


“We feel sure the public will like the | 


Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia. 


June 16-18, 1955—Third Annual Meet- 
ing, Railroad Public Relations Associa- 
tion, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


June 29-July 2, 1955—Annual Conven- 
tion, American College Public Relations 
Association, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


August 15-19, 1955—75th Anniversary 
Convention and Trade Show, The Photog- 
raphers’ Association of America, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


September 12-14, 1955—38th Annual 
Convention Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Morrison, Chicago. 


October 19, 1955—Annual Fall Public 
Relations Conference, sponsored by the 
St. Louis Chapter, PRSA, Hotel Statler, St. 
| Lc uis. 
| 


November 14-16, 1955—8th Annual Na- 
tional PR Conference, sponsored by the 
Public Relations Society of America, Inc., 
| The Ambassador, Los Angeles. 

| November 14-18, 1955—Annual Con- 
| vention, Financial Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Holly- 
| wood, Florida. 


Faith is the great mctive power, and no 
man realizes his full possibilities unless 
he has the deep conviction that life is 
eternally important and that his work 
| well done is a part of an unending plan. 
—Calvin Coolidge 


Public Relations Journal 
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“Meet Me At The Newsstand” is the 
new slogan of the Magazine Publishers 
Association: It emphasizes that there’s 
one place that’s usually well known in 
hotels, public buildings and gathering 
places as an active hub and communica- 
tions center. Also reminds you that that’s 
the place where general and specialized 
magazines on every subject known to man 
can be bought. 


parens 


“Joint Study of Arterial Facilities” is 
not a treatise on blood pressure, but a 
beautifully-produced study of the high- 
way transportation system of the New 
York-New Jersey metropolitan area, pub- 
lished between hard covers by The Port 
of New York Authority and the Tri- 
borough Bridge and Tunnel Authority. 
Mrs. Lee K. Jaffe, director of public rela- 
tions of the “Port Authority” can take a 
well-earned bow for her part in a master- 
ful job of editorial typography and art 
treatment of regional cooperative high- 
way planning. It’s a breath-taking glance 
at tomorrow’s travel, all in 62 pages. 


The best job we've seen recently that 
tells management and supervisory person- 
nel about the organization’s public rela- 
tions practices is put together by James 
M. Beall, director of public information 
of the American Gas Association, in a 
24-page booklet called “PR and You—the 
inside story on how to win goodwill 
through organized public relations,” No. 2 
in A. G. A.’s ‘How to Do It” series. Clear, 
concise, departmentalized with charts and 
check lists—it deserves the laurels of the 
PR field—and hereby receives them from 
this columnist who gets letters, phone calls 
and wires from literally all over the world 
asking if anything exists of this kind. 
Ladies and gentlemen, here it is. Mr. Beall, 
the laurels are yours! 


Here’s one: Office employes of the Chi- 
cigo, Milwaukee, St. Paul etc. Railroad 
up in Montivedeo (Minn. that is) send 
floral bouquets to local merchants for store 
Openings and anniversaries. Profit from 
the office Coke and candy machines pro- 
vide the dough—as well as for making 
office gifts to local charities. Nice twist. 


parens 

According to a survey of 10,000 busi- 
ness executives conducted on behalf of 
a Chicago restaurant, 79% of the people 
in the advertising and public relations 
fields had some sort of stomach ailment, 
a Chicago newspaper reports. 60% of 
the same group of respondents conduct 
more business across the lunch or dinner 
table than across their desks. However— 
you guessed it—30% eat lunch in. 


* Short for “parentheses,” used by typists 
and proofreaders. 


May, 1955 


AMA To Hold Conference 
On Collective Bargaining 


To help industrial relations directors 
prepare for their 1955 labor-contract 
negotiations, the American Manage- 
ment Association will hold a special 
conference on collective bargaining at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York, May 
16-17. Seventeen speakers will discuss 
current issues in labor relations against 
the background of the AFL-CIO merger, 
the guaranteed annual wage demand, 
and other developments on the labor- 
management front. Available for study 
will be more than 1,000 current labor 
contracts, classified by union and by 
industry, and data on wage rates and 
personnel practices. 


Attendance at the two-day national 
conference will be limited to 300. This 
conference is one of more than 300 
meetings in various fields of manage- 
ment to be conducted during the cur- 
rent fiscal year by the 20,000-member 
management educational association. 


parens 


Don’t get the idea that libraries are 
just catalogues, files and book stacks. 
They're vibrant with people doing useful, 
interesting, jobs. One of the most attrac- 
tive comprehensive presentations of its 
type is the new “Invitation from The New 
York Public Library” recruiting people 
to work in this largest beehive of its type 
in the world, with 6,000,000 books, 80 
branches and 2,000 employes. Anna 
Glantz, Chief of the Public Relations 
Office, will be glad to send you a copy. 


Take your jargon lexicon down off the 
shelf and make these entries: “kicker’— 
the tone-setting line often used over a 
feature head in newspapers . . . “pure- 
hcrseback”—new twist on the old legal 
phrase when circuit judges levelled from 
the saddle. We like the Madison Avenue 
mumbo jumbo that gives us stuff like “let's 
swivel chair that one awhile;” and at the 
moment, thinking of some PR idea bal- 
loons that go bust, we're real gone on “let's 
drop the cat in the woods and see if she 
comes home.” 


You get a solid feeling about the 
American business system when you note 
in the current annual reports that Board 
Chairman Alfred Sloan has had 59 years’ 
service with a company as dynamic as 
General Motors—and a glow of satisfac- 
tion as to the future growth and develop- 
ment of business to note the 24 years’ 
company service of Paul Garrett, vice 
president in charge of public relations 
staff, at top management level. 


Golden Reel Awards 
For Industrial Films 

Among 400 16mm motion pictures 
entered in the Golden Reel Film Festi- 
val conducted by the Film Council of 
America at New York’s Waldorf-Ast- 
oria Hotel, April 4-8, were six business 
and industrially sponsored films which 
were awarded Golden Reels. A total of 
25 films won the coveted awards in as 
many individual categories. 

The business and industry sponsored 
winners were: “The Story of Light” pro- 
duced for General Electric Company 
by Transfilm-Dollywood; “Saugus Iron- 
works Restoration” produced for the 
American Iron and Steel Institute and 
First Iron Works Association by Film- 
fax Productions; “Glass and You” pro- 
duced for Corning Glass Works by Paul 
Hance Productions; “Paddle a Safe 
Canoe” produced for and by Aetna 
Casualty & Security Company; “Counter 
Measures” produced for an by East- 
man Kodak Company; “ABC of Jet 
Propulsion” produced for General Mo- 
tors Corporation by Sound Masters, Inc. 

The Golden Reel presentations were 
conducted as part of the second annual 
American Film Assembly which will be 
an annual event of the Film Council 
of America. Categories included every 
phase of human endeavor with films 
entered by individuals, government 
agencies, unions and universities. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 
To Be Put on Film 

The story of Canada’s most ambitious 
undertaking of the half century—the 
St. Lawrence Seaway—will be told in a 
motion picture by Canadian General 
Electric. Entitled “Power and Passage,” 
the 27-minute 16mm color film is now 
being produced by Crawley Films 
Limited. 

“Power and Passage” portrays the im- 
mediate and long term significance of 
the Seaway project for the economy 
of a whole continent. It shows how the 
development of the vast inland naviga- 
tion system is related to our continent's 
development from the days of Cartier 
through to the atomic age. Interwoven 
with the story of passage is the story of 
power—from the primitive waterwheel 
to the modern turbine and generator. 

The film is planned for showings to 
general and school audiences and is 
suitable in length for television. Re- 
lease is scheduled for fall of 1955. 

“Power and Passage” is the latest ad- 
dition to the Canadian General Electric 
Film Library now containing over 70 
titles. 
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THE HOPPER 


Pasadena Uses PR Journal 
As Supplementary Textbook 


My journalism classes devoted exclu- 
sively to publicity practices and to pub- 
licizing the activities of Pasadena City 
College for metropolitan and community 
newspapers, have been using the Public 
Relations JOURNAL as a supplementary 
text book since 1948. 

We feel that the magazine has helped 
us unquestionably in many ways, and each 
issue of the publication makes the rounds 
of the class members and the administra- 
tive staff of the college. 

One of the chief values of the magazine 
to us is in keeping us aware of the fact 
that publicity is only one tool in the total 
public relations of an institution. However, 
we also have the fact emphasized to us 
that this same publicity program is a vital 
tool in an adequate public relations pro- 
gram. 

WILLIAM P. BUTLER 
Director of Publicity 
Pasadena City College 
Pasadena, California 


A Down-to-earth Magazine 


This letter has a two-fold purpose. 

We wish to congratulate you for putting 
out a practical down-to-earth magazine 
on public relations. There is always at 
least one article in each issue worth the 
price of the publication—and we often 
pass marked copies around the office to 
help explain the many ramifications of 
the public relations field. 

And, second, we would like for you 
to have the Service Guide department to 
send us information on the table top 
collator, listed under SG-32 of the Feb- 
ruary, 1955, issue. 

HERBERT CARVER 
Information Department 
Mississippi Economic Council 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Free Manual Offered 


Thought you'd be interested in seeing 
our manual “How to Run a Successful 
Children’s Christmas Party.” 

This is free on request to any public 
relations director. You undoubtedly real- 
ize that more and more companies are 
utilizing children’s Christmas parties as a 
public relations project. 

Our booklet should be of help to those 
who have never tried such an event as 
well as to others who might get some new 
ideas. We have distilled the experience 
of many companies in this field. 

ELLIOTT MEREDITH 
Public Relations Director 
Organization Services Inc. 
10200 Grand River Avenue 
Detroit 4, Michigan 
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Australian Market 
Opens PR Opportunity 


Up till now Australia’s appeal as a 
public relations field for U. S. manufac- 
turers has been limited by our non-availa- 
bility of dollars to purchase American 
goods. 


The recent announcement of Sterling 
convertibility plans opens up new mar- 
kets for hundreds of U. S. manufacturers 
who will require the same active and 
competitive public relations support for 
their products as they obtain at home. 


Staff and consulting public relations 
people in the U. S. A. should start now 
to plan their approach to our 9-million 
strong high-living-standard market. 


P. J. MANN 


Public Relations Consultants 
Melbourne, Australia 


I wonder if I could have an extra copy 
of the March issue of the Public Relations 
JOURNAL? If you don’t have a whole 
copy, I would like a reprint of “What to 
Tell Security Analysts.” 


C. W. PLATTES 


Manager, PR Dept. 
General Mills, Inc. 
400 Second Avenue South 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Your editorial, “Business and TV” is 
terrific. I am wondering whether copies 
of this are being sent to the right persons 
in Hollywood and elsewhere. If you can 
get somebody like Frank Stanton of CBS 
to pass this on with an endorsement of 
his own to the right producers and direc- 
tors, there is no telling how much good 
would come of it. 

Congratulations on a good job. 


EARLE B. STEELE 


Manager, News and Information Dept. 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Classified Advertising 


When answering advertisements please ad- 
dress as follows: Box number, PUBLIC 
RELATIONS JOURNAL, 2 West 46th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Rates: ‘‘Posi- 
tions Wanted’ $1.00 per line, 5-line mini- 
mum; “Help Wanted” $2.00 per line, 5-line 
minimum. Payable in advance. 


(Deadline for copy is the 10th of month 
preceding date of publication.) 


Help Wanted 


Public Relations Dep’t., large progressive 
industrial concern in major Texas city, 
needs young, versatile, experienced writer 
and all-around PR ass’t. Requirements: 
newspaper backpround, good edulation, 
pleasing personality, proven ability, age 
26-36. Oil or financial writing experience 
would be helpful. Highly respected com- 
pany. Real opporutnity. Send complete 
resumé, photograph, salary requirements. 
Confidential. Box TGS. 


Positions Wanted 


YOUNG MAN, 25, maried, completing 
service, seeks PUBLIC RELATIONS 
CAREER on executive level. Newspaper, 
magazine, Army information background. 
Yale, Columbia Journalism. Box LF-S. 
YOUNG MAN with initiative seeking a 
position with a public relations staff, de- 
partment, or consulting firm. Prefers news- 
editorial, publication, or radio-television 
continuity type work. Available May 15. 
Veteran, 24, Journalism graduate. Box 
CS-5. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


15 years’ successful, intensive experience 
in program planning supervision. 
Excellent administrator, coordinator, back- 
ground of news reporting, editing, writ- 
ing magazine production. Fluent Spanish, 
French, Italian, Portuguese. Seeks real 
challenge. College-trained. Age 40. Box 
FG-5. 


ADEPT ADVERTISING/PR WRITER: 
3 yrs agency experience. Copywriting, 
publicity, layout skills. Consumer back- 
ground. Fresh, creative style. BS in PR. 
23 (Miss). Will relocate. Box DR-S. 


Public Relations assistant for a growing 
Public Relations department of a large 
National Industrial Concern. Must have 
proved writing ability. Duties to include 
community relations work and publicity. 
Opportunity unlimited for right man. 
Salary open. Submit complete resumé and 
photograph. Reply is confidential. Box 
KAS. 


Available for Spot Assignment . . . pro- 
viding complete and practical PR cover- 
age, preferavly in SE. Single, 36, 3 yrs. 
newspaper bkgd.; 14 yrs. exper. all phases 
of PR. Excellent NYC ref. Active PRSA 
mbr. Box LC-5. 


SEEKS PR OPPORTUNITY 


SECRETARY. Experienced non-profit 
organizations only. Desires position in 
public relations field. Box LW-5. 
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bothering you? 


*A.B.C. 12/31/54 


If it has to do with consumer sales and advertising, we can help you. 


You ask how? Simply by underlining the thought that has been running at the 
top of this series since it began. Here itis... 


We've got the FACTS on Young Adults—the 18-to-35-year market. 
May we show them to you? Soon? 


Redbook 


The Magazine for Young Adults 


2,150,258 CIRCULATION* 


(Advertisement) 


PEOPLE 


H ” 
‘i Young People Are Easier To Sell Than Older People. 
q 
= 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE NEW YORKER MAGAZINE. INC. 


y 


“Gentlemen, Mr. Johnson is here to report. As you know, he has been mak- 
ing a personal survey of the public’s response to our new singing commercials. 


‘*The New Yorker is not an industrial or public 
relations type of advertising medium.”’ 


“Different of what you suppose” THE 
NEW YORKER. 


Over 30) large U.S. corporations are currently using 
The New Yorker for industrial or public 
relations advertising campaigns. 


25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK 36. NEW YORK 


It’s not the size...it’s the ferocity! 
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